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News of the Week 


The Election Campaign 
|" there is* much less excitement and much less 
bitterness than in former clection campaigns, it ts 
because the issues are numerous and confused. Feeling 
dissipated over many subjects requirmg thought 
before a man can say anything, and the result is a most 
welcome tendency to prefer reflection to abuse. The 
Times Parliamentary correspondent even reports that 
Unionist candidates have discovered that audiences are 
more interested in statements and justifications of 
What the Government have done than in promises 
necessarily hazardous and speculative. The prophecies 
that the huge new clectorate would be swept hither and 
thither on gusts of ignorant passion have not been 
fullfilled. So far the signs seem to be that Mr. Baldwin 
has been right in his estimate of the state and quality 
of public sentiment. On Monday the nominations were 
made throughout Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
except for the combined English Universities, whose 
nominations followed on Tuesday. The number of 


candidates 1S unprece at nted Unionists 490, Labour 970, 


Liberals 512, Communists 25, others 32, 


* 3 * 
Revolt of the Insurance Workers 

On Wednesday the Times published some correspond. 
ence which explains why the nationalization of life 
insurance did not appear in the Labour Party's election 
programme, although in Labour and the Nation this 
particular act of nationalization was described as an 
essential part of the foundations of a new social 
order. The National Federation of Insurance Workers, 
we learn, laid strong objections before the Executive of 
the Labour Party. They complained that they had 
never been consulted. Self-interest asserted itself and 
won. It was therefore decided that there must be a 
prelininary inquiry into the whole subject, and that 
ho scheme should by regarded as acceptable which did 
not prov ide for wages as favourable as those now paid. 
A joint’ committee was. still considering the subject 
When the Labour election programme was written 
hence the omission. 

* " , * 

One result of these transactions was that the Chairman 
of the Unionist headquarters was requested to withdraw 
a leatlet which states that the Socialist policy is to 
Mr. Davidson refused. We 


are entirely for scrupulous fairness in political con- 


nationalize life insurance. 


troversy, but we are bound to say that Mr. Davidson 
was justified in his refusal. As we have seen, Labour 
and the Nation makes a strong pom of the basi import- 
ance of nationalizing life insurance If Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would state in clear terms that it is no longer 
proposed to nationalize it, Mr. Davidson ought certainly 
to withdraw the leaflet, but, as it is, Mr. Davidson is 
really being asked to absolve the Labour Party while 
the Labour Party evidently holds to its right to maintain 
its policy. In general, however, Mr. MacDonald is to be 
complimented on the temperateness of his programme, 
It is true that he has two documents of authorization in 
his hand, his programme and Labour and the Natton, 
and we do not like the ambiguity; but as a matter of 
practical polities he would probably find it impossible 
to go outside the four quarters of his programme. Ilis 
caleulated moderation, even if forced by circumstances 
and not coming from the heart, is a real tribute of respect 
to an intellectual democracy. Mr, Lloyd George alone 
among the leaders seems to think that the new electorate 
can be screamed or cajoled into new opinions. 
a ad % * 

Mr. Snowden’s Finance 

Mr. Snowden, whose cool analysis of national finance 
has often compelled our admiration, seems to have been 
thrown off his balance by his recent unhappy exploit 
in the House of Commons in connexion with the Balfour 
Note. We find it impossible to reconcile various state- 
ments in his speeches. He talks, as of old, about reducing 
debt and thus raising national credit, but almost in the 
same breath he gives his support to enormously increased 
new taxation, On what is the revenue from this new 
taxation to be spent? In spite of all Mr. Snowden’s 
hesitated doubts, the Labour Party has said fairly and 


squarely that the new money is to be spent on social 
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amelioration, which will cost, according to familiar 
estimates, a sum considerably above £200,000,000 a year. 
Is that the way to pay off debt’ Is that the way to 
raise the credit of the nation ? 

* * * « 

The reserves of industrial companies would be drawn 
upon nearly to exhaustion to pay for the amelioration. 
Nor is that all. All experience proves that prosperous 
industrialists who take heavy risks in order to become 
prosperous will no longer take those risks if it ceases to be 
worth their while. They put up the shutters, retire from 
business, and live in a quieter way on what they have 
saved. The penalization of the successful man of business 
is one of the maddest economic policies ever invented. 
No one can become prosperous by industrial enterprise 
without creating prosperity for those who work with him. 
Regard what he takes for himself from the workers for 
whom he has created work as a per capita levy—the sum 
that each man pays is still a small burden. But if the 
work is taken away from them altogether by the collapse 
of the industry they lose everything. This is a very old 
story. It is generally expressed in the economic truth 
that there is a limit to the productiveness of all taxation. 

* * 7 * 
** Political Intimidation " 

Mr. R. Dennison, the Labour candidate for King’s 
Norton, has accused Sir Herbert Austin of intimidation for 
saying that if the MeKenna duties were repealed the 
Austin Motor Works might have to ‘“ close down.” 
Surely if Sir Herbert Austin believes that the repeal of the 
duties would have that result he is entitled to say so. We 
do not share his fear--the duties were removed in 1924 
without causing disaster—but it is a tall order to accuse 
him of intimidation because he holds and expresses an 
opinion. Judged by such a standard most political 
argument becomes intimidation. The revolt of the 
Insurance Workers, for instance, was intimidation. 
Mr. Denison went on to say that he could give an 
assurance on behalf of the Labour Party that if a 
Labour Government were returned and Sir Herbert 
Austin’s firm, or any other firm, ceased ‘work, the 
Government would take over the works in the interests of 
wage-earners. When he was questioned on this assurance 
Mr. Dennison replied that he had not consulted the Labour 
Party but that it was obvious that a Labour Government 
would have to act as he had said. Sir Herbert Austin, 
being informed of this speech, made the perfectly proper 
answer that he would not let his works go under ** without 
a most desperate struggle,” but that he would hold him- 
self much at fault now if he said nothing about the duties. 
Later might be too late. He regarded the statement as 
to a Labour Government taking over the works after the 
business had been ruined as utter nonsense, 

* * * * 
The Reparations Deadlock 

After arduous deliberations, which took no account of 
the Whitsun holiday, the representatives of the creditor 
nations agreed on Tuesday upon the apportionment 
of Reparations annuities. Seldom has there been a less 
edifying spectacle than the exhibition of stubborn national 
selfishness presented in the suceceding phases of this 
so-called Experts’ Conference. Besides M. Poincaré’s 
insistence, in the first place, that the experts should not 
have a free hand— and therefore should not be fulfilling 
the function of experts —the chief stumbling-block has 
proved to be the Belgian claim on account of the depre- 
ciated marks left in Belgium, This claim can hardly be 
said to come under the terms of reference at all. The 
trouble is that the French delegation, while ostensibly 
coming round to the Spa percentages, as modified by the 
financial agreement of 1925, has Iet it be known that 


France—and very likely Italy as well—will not endors: 
any final report which does not provide for the Belgian 
claim. 

* * * * 

On Monday there was a_ welcome move from 
Washington, which helps to relieve the immediate 
strain. President Hoover appears to have obtained 
approval for a concession whereby America’s Army of 
Occupation costs shall be reduced by about ten per cent. 
Since, however, the arrears are to be spread over a longe 
period of years, this does not offer much relief for 
Germany. The expedient which has supplied — the 
formula of agreement is commonly known as “ juggling 
with the accounts.” Instead of the annuities beginning 
from April Ist—like the German financial year— as 
Dr. Schacht proposed, they would not begin until 
September, thus releasing a surplus of Dawes plan 
payments. It remains to be seen whether Germany 
will accept the report, which, though meeting her 
reasonable desires, does not give satisfaction on al 
points. At any rate, this game of shifting the respor 
bility for a failure of the Conference from one natio 
to the other is highly discreditable in an age of inter- 
national co-operation. 

* * * # 
The French Debt to America 

The American Government has invited France to say 
whether there is any prospect of the French Debt Funding 
Agrecment being ratified. This Agreement was made 
in 1926, and provided for payments for 62 years ranging 
from £6,000,000 to £25,000,000. 
£653.000,000, and the Agreement indulgently provided for 
the payment of only €225,000,000. Apparently if Franc: 
would promise ratification the American Government 


France owes America 


would try to get the consent of Congress to an extension 
of the time in which the War Stocks Debt of France has 
to be paid. America is evidently becoming impatient! 
though not unwilling to do a little coaxing. She cannot 
decide what to do in regard to Reparations until slv 
knows whether France means to ratify the Funding 
Agreement or not. 
* * * * 

The New War in China 

The hope that Chiang Kai-shek would be able to main- 
tain and speak for a virtually united China has not 
survived many weeks. Civil war is not only renewed, 
but is spreading. We do not know what else Chiang 
Kai-shek could have done than meet the challenge ot 
the Kwangsi Generals supporting the Wuhan citics, 
when they defied the Nanking Government.  Disband- 
ment depended upon the payment of money by all th 
provinces to the central exchequer. The Wuhan citics 
refused to pay. The attack on Wuhan by the Nanking 
troops was apparently a great suecess-—the Kwangs 
leaders hurriedly withdrew their armies. But the next 
step of these rebels was to threaten Canton. When w 
write, the reports are so conflicting that it is impossible 
to say whether Canton is in danger or not. It would 
be a serious matter if it changed hands, particularly if 
it is true that the Kwangsi leaders, who have hitherte 
been credited with moderate opinions, are now asking 
for support from Communist revolutionaries, 

* * * * 

Another tangle is the mysterious movements of Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the Christian General. He and his. officers 
have sent a threatening letter to Chiang Kai-shick, 
accusing him of corruption and_ infidelity to all lis 
pledges. If Chiang Kai-shek is forced toa trial of strength 
with Feng the outcome will be extremely doubt/ul. 


There is little doubt that Feng’s troops are the best 
traincd and the most loyal in China, and their quality 
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Little 


has been heard in this country of the Mohammedan 


might compound for an insufliciency of numbers. 


revolt in Kansu, in the North West of China. 
pondent of the Times tells an appalling story of massacre 


A corres- 


and cruelty. The Mohammedans, who revolted against 
the the * Little General,” 
a boy of only 18, who, in the unquestioning trust he 


heavy taxation, are led by 


jnspires in his savage followers, seems to be a kind of 
It is said that 200,000 people 


many 


infamous Joan of Are. 
have been killed, that 


leaves and roots, that there is a wave of cannibalism, 


survivors are living on 


and that outside the city walls dogs and wolves feed on 
dead bodies. 
* * ¢ +: 

Canada and U.S. Prohibition 

The announcement by our American correspondent 
that President Hoover has duly redeemed his promise 
to set up a Law Enforcement Commission follows quickly 
upon the publication of a Report on the conditions of 
liquor-smuggling on the border between Canada and 
the United States. 
tion, dated June 6th, 1924, is quite inadequate as a means 


It is clear that the present Conven- 
ol checking bootlegging, not least because the Customs 
officials on either side easily succumb to bribery and 


corruption. Canada could not possibly make herself 
responsible, as America requests, for all the liquor that 
America 


for her part, has thought fit to refuse the Canadian 


illicitly goes out of Canada to American ports. 


invitation for American inspectors to be stationed in 


Can ida. 


operated with the American Government as far as they 


The Canadian Government have already co- 


reasonably could in the attempt to make Prohibition 
effective, but it would be an impossible task to keep a 
check on all the shipments which by trickery find their 
way across the Lakes. 
” * * vs 
The Universities in Spain 
General Primo de Rivera, who has more than once 


spoken of his * patriarchal dictatorship,” continues to 
treat his countrymen as though they were naughty 
At the end of last week, in token of the perfect 
tranquillity which has reigned 


the Seville) and 


children, 
at the opening of both 
Sarcclona) Exhibitions, the Spanish 
Government announced that the decrees against the 
various establishments of higher education were cancelled, 
This means that the Universities will resume normal life 
in October, and that 
already paid their examination fees a second time to a 
15th, take 


Those who 


meanwhile students who have 
non-offending University may, after June 
the examination at their own University. 
have pre ferred to wait upon events will be compelled to 
We are not 


surprised at this change of attitude at a time when the 


mtinue waiting until the autumn session. 


League Council is to hold a session in’ Madrid. 
* x * 

The Benguela Railway 

The Benguela Railway, 

by Prince Arthur of Connaught on June Ist, will bring 


which is to be ollicialls opened 


Central Africa a week nearer to Europe, and closes an 
interesting chapter due principally to British enterprise 
and capital. The new railway starts at the great natural 
harbour of Lobito Bay, in the Portuguese Colony of 
Anvola on the West Coast of Africa, and runs to the 
Belgian Congo frontier, a distance of 842 miles. It is 
largely the conception of one man, Sir Robert Williams, a 
friend of Cecil Rhodes, who has played an important part 
in African development. He has had to overcome great 
difliculties sinee he received in 1902 the concession from 
the Portuguese Government. We join our congratulations 
to those which he will receive from all who appreciate the 
benefits of quicker communication in primitive countries, 


Mr. A. J. Cook and Moscow 
Mr. A. J. Cook, who is known as a verv In person 
as well as the uncompromising Secretary of the British 


Miners’ Federation, has been out of favour with Moscow 


ever since he paid that ple asing and richly deserved tribute 


to the pe rsonalits of the Prince of Wales a few weeks 
ago, He has hove heen dismissed irom his honorary 
posts under the Soviet: in fact, one might say since 


Communism has all the appearance ol a re ligion he has 
received sentence of excommunication for the crime of 
* treason to his class.” Thus do the Simon-pure Commun- 
ists make themselves supremely ridiculous. What professes 
to be a world movement rides roughshod over that “ little 
touch of nature which makes the whole world kin.” 
* * F * 

The Cotton Dispute Settled 

Grave trouble in the cotton industry has been narrowly 
averted by the agreement reached at Oldham last Satur 
day. The cardroom operatives of the Alma Mills had 
brought trouble upon themselves by failing to observ 
an explicit understanding with the employers that 
whenever local differences arose there should be no calling 
of a strike until the dispute had been investigated in 
The Cardroom Operatives Asso- 
clations outside Oldham did their best to restrain the 
Whereupon the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners threatened to close mills 


the approved man er 
strikers, but without success. 
throughout the county. Negotiations continued, how 
ever, up to the last moment. and—thanks largely to the 
untiring effort of Ministry of Labour officials, and the 
loval support of the Mayor of Oldham—-the strike was 
called off during an inquiry into the effect on carnings 
of the new price list, with provision for adjustment in 
favour of the operatives if it were shown that the earnings 
at the Alma Mills were not up to the gencral level. This 
settlement is very satisfactory, and an excellent example 
of what can be done and is being done with the good will 
of all parties to an industrial dispute. Goodwill is incom 
parably more valuable than any machinery for compul 
sion such as has been instituted by Fascist Italy. 
4 * P P 

The British Legion 

This week the British Legion held its annual confer- 
ence and reunion, and we are glad to learn of its prosperity. 
The last Poppy Dav collection brought in a * record” 


amount of £579,000. The important question was 
raised at the conference whether ex-Service men who 
did not serve in the War should be entitled to benetits 
Fund. Lady 


that Lord Haie’s undoubted intention was that this 


from the Poppy Day Haig pointed out 
money should be for the exclusive benefit of men who 
fought in the War. 
however-—a 


It was always the purpose of the 


Legion, purpose confirmed by the new 


Presideni, Lord Jellicoe to include all ex-Service men 
as members. If it were not so, this band of brothers 
would cease to exist with the disappearance of the War 
survivors, and its ideals and its spirit of niuutual help 
would be greatly missed. 

* > 4 
A Scottish Number 

This time last vear we published a special Scottish 
Number in recognition of the fact that the Sp clator has 
many readers and loyal subscribers in Scotland. We ex 
pressed the hope that that number might become an annua’ 
event, and this week we are repeating the experiment, 

7 * * » 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100/x.d. ; on Wednesday week 100 {§x.d.;a year ago, 1007 x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on 
Wednesday week 88}; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (8} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 768 ; on Wednesday week 77}. 
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The Unionist Appeal 


S the election campaign proceeds, our conviction, 
strong before, becomes stronger that the country 
will make a mistake which it will regret bitterly if it 
does not return Mr. Baldwin to power. Mr. Baldwin 
stands above all for peace peace abroad and peace at 
home. His is the true policy of Unionism. We are 
asked from time to time by correspondents why we so 
often use the word * Unionist,” though the first, and, 
therefore, naturally the more proper title of the 
Unionist Party is “ Conservative.” It is true that 
the word Unionist is a relic from the time when the 
Liberal Unionists, who disagreed with Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy, seceded from their party and joined the 
Conservatives in order to support the Union. Now 
that Southern Ireland has become a Free State the 
word * Unionist ” is left without any meaning in relation 
to present facts. Yet it is still embodied in the title 
* Conservative and Unionist Party,” and we like to use 
it partly because the Spectator has a Liberal Unionist 
tradition, and partly because the word is thoroughly 
in accordance with the British method of giving a new 
sense to what is old. 

Unionism, then, means for us a policy which is con- 
ceived for the good of all- a “ national ~ policy as Mr. 
Baldwin has called it. Walt Whitman once wrote a 
panegyric on Unionism in America, finding in it all the 
qualities of comprehension and tolerance which he 
admired; and he was not in the least deterred by the 
embarrassing fact- as some might have interpreted it 
that in the name of the Union Lincoln had gone to war 
with the South to prevent it from making good its right 
to govern itself in its own way, and even base its indus- 
trial structure on the * institution ” of slavery. 

People must have short memories who have forgotten 
the sincere sighs of relief with which most Englishmen, 
lisgusted with a fashionable readiness to multiply flashy 
promises which could not be redeemed, greeted the 
quiet, almost drab, manner of Mr. Bonar Law. After 
this practitioner of * tranquillity ~ came Mr. Baldwin, 
with his deliberately understated, but nevertheless 
thoroughly national, policy. By that policy he attracted 
a great number of wavering Liberals. Mr. Lloyd George, 
now confident in expectation, says that these renegades 
will all come back to the Liberal fold. If so, they must 
like now what they actively disliked five years ago. 
Mr. Baldwin believes that the mood of the nation has 
not changed. He may be right or he may be wrong, 
but at all events we greatly admire the determination 
with which he stakes all his fortunes on his conviction 
that the country wants to be reasoned with, not to be 
doped. 

He always maintained that the British people, though 
they have not the capacity to assimilate ideas very 
quickly, and cannot converse on politics with the nimble- 
ness of a table-talker, are able more by instinet than by 
thinking to arrive at an ultimate conclusion which is 
never very far wrong. The permanent wish of the 
people, if we may venture to summarize it, is not for a 
stand-still policy ; they believe in fairness, in the right 
of every man to decent conditions and a good chance 
in life; and they want as much progressive legislation 
as will make sure of this. They do not, except when 
they are under a temporary spell, put any trust in specu- 
Jative and fantastic schemes which might of course “ come 
off they do not reason deeply cnough to say abso- 
lutely on economic grounds that they could not “ come 
off °— but which, on the other hand, might fail and leave 
things much worse than before. On the whole we feel 


that Mr. Baldwin is much more likely to be right thay 
wrong in his judgment of the popular temper. After all, 
there cannot have been a steadily rising standard of 
education for many years without making the clectors 
perceive that there is more in modesty than in blatant 
assertion. 

Mr. Baldwin must be tired of heing told that * Safety 
First” is an uninspiring motto. So it would be, if it 
represented his whole case. No phrase can bear being 
taken out of its context. It is obvious that “ Safely 
First * could be reconciled in partnership with even the 
audacity of Danton, if it was explained that there toust 
be no attack before caution has been exhausted in making 
the preparations complete. In that sense Marshal Foch 
was both Baldwinesque and Dantonesque. Fortunately, 
Mr. Baldwin himself has not forgotten to explain that 
“Safety First ~ by no means implies a smug self-satis- 
faction. It is merely a warning that the circumstances 
are dangerous. “Safety First” on the railways hiss 
saved hundreds of lives by cultivating a habit ; but it 
did not mean, and has not been taken to mean. tliat 
railway science should not progress. We accept the o 

Compared with the Labour preposals for radical 
alterations of the industrial and constitutional structure 
at an extremely inopportune moment, Mr. Baldwin's 
combination of Colonial development, railway dev clop- 
ment and road development seems to us to be by far 
the most hopeful cure for unemployment. The cleva 
“vetted ~ Mr. Lloyd George's 
scheme have written reams to prove that the finance 


economists who have 


of the scheme is perfectly sound; that far more workers 
indirectly, as well as directly, would be employed than 
any Unionist has ever admitted; and that the extra 
financial burden on the country would be negligible, 
if there were any at all. These ccononiists also tel! us 
that those who do not agree with them are not in the 
van of economic thought, but are still living in darkness 
with the officials of the Treasury. We confess to some 
doubt about the trustworthiness of Mr. Lloyd George's 
advisers, particularly when we remember that they ar 
all tainted with an inflationist tendeney, and with 

strong desire to bring the Bank of England, and banking 
generally, under some new control which, so far as wi 
can see, would inevitably be an interested political 
control. But even if employment could be temporarils 
found for as many men as they estimate, a tremendous 
act of faith is necessary for the assumption that at the 
end of two years of inflation, and artificially procured 
work, and artificially created consumption — nobody 
denies that consumption would be increased for the time 
being trade would have recovered so remarkably that 
all men who had been working on roads, houses. icle- 


phones and drainage could return to jobs of their own 


choice. In 1918 Mr. Llovd George favoured a wonderful 
scheme for building light railways. He even talked oi 


“thousands of miles ~ of these railways. Suppose that 
they had been built. Where should we be now 7 All 
experience proves that, when the national traflic is propecrls 
co-ordinated, the light traflie will go on the roads and 
the heavy traflic on the railways. A’ light) railway, 
except in special cases, provides economically for neither 
the one nor the other. If Mr. Lloyd George was wrong 
then, why should he be right now ?% 

In these circumstances “ Safety First” is the equiva: 
lent of Lincoln’s advice not to swap horses when crossing 
a stream. The Liberals, breaking all their traditions 
of financial orthodoxy, urge us with the voice of Sticntor 
to put all our money on a long chance because [hey 
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information.” Mr. 


*—though not nearly -o loudly. 


MacDonald) shouts 
But if cithe: 
a Government there would be a 


have “ stable 
* Courage 

of these parties formed 
tremendous shaking of the coifidence which is an essen- 
tial part of the present progress to prosperity. The 
arrival of a Labour Party would be the heyday of the 
kept in order, but 
to plan 


extremists, who might in form be 


would, nevertheless, never cease disturbing 
eXCUPStols and alarms. 

A balance of railway reform and road construction is 
nnque stionably better than a special burst of road-making. 
There is no doubt that the Cabinet holds that the rail- 
ways, being indispensable, must be brought as near as 


possible to pe rfection. This developme nt is a necessary 


} 


sequel to the derating of industry. The depre ssed basic 


industries will be able to pre duce much more cheaply, 
products will be both 
As for the Colonial Empire, there, 


rather than on the roads of Great Britain. is the immedivte 


There great 


+}, 
thew 


nd the transportation of 
swifter and cheaper. 


opportunity. to spend mor profitably. 


natural wealth is waiting to be gathered in and increased ; 
but there can be no advance comparable with what is 
possible (though the expansion of Colonial trade has been 
rs) until the Colonies 
are equipped with adequate roads and railways. The 
Colonies themselves lave not money to pay 
for these If Great Britain lends the 


will never have made loans on better security. 


very striking within the past few yea 


enough 
things. money she 
Lord Lugard, a oreat administrator, and aoreat hiumen- 
doctrine of Colonial 
no right to withhold 
of the tropics, but those 


itarian, has preached the tru 
Native races hav 
from the world the 
who take this produce for humanity's sake owe the 
debt of humanity to the natives. In this matter Mr. 


Generosity and justice 


ck velopment. 
produc 


Baldwin can be safely trusted. 


are not words which he often uses, as they might seem 


to be too flattering to himself a i his cause, but the whole 

of his policy in foreign relations, in industrial relations 

treatment of dependent peoples IS 
| poy 


at home, and in the 


instinet with those qualities, 


Lord Rosebery 


roemcrabn Lord Rosebery in his prime 


i Ski who 


emember a figure whose like cannot be re produ cd 


For hic came at the 


} 
4 


still attached a glamour of » sort 


end Ol ah aye whe NM popular Oplhton 


scarcely known to-day 


to great position and wealth, But that was not all. 
When the man who had those things was also a renowned 


could be 


the scholarship was not against him, for though 


horsc-owner, and. it added, a considerable 
scholar 
wholarship might have been thought strange in a sports- 
nan the combination only added to the mystery the 


Lord 


In Scotland. even before 


gamour was intensilied, Rosebery, in short, 
became the people's darling. 
he attained political 
“uncrowned King of Scotland,” 


tion from him was cnough to bring Mr. Gladstone, who 


fame, he was known as_ the 


and in 1874 an invita- 


+} 


then in search of 


Was a constituency, to Midlothian. 
[t was one of the most remarkable political paradoxes 
of our time that a man so gifted and so popular as Lord 
Rosebery should have been, judged merely by his Parlia- 
as a leads r. 


mentary record, a failure lic always seemed 


lo be, to use his own phrase, * ploughing a lonely 


furrow.” Perhaps he was loo fastidious, A mass opinion, 


or even an opinion held by a majority, seemed to him, 


perhaps, to have in it some quality of vulgarity or 


unsoundness. For all that, although he could never 
hold a Party together and was Prime Minister for only 
lifteen months, his speeches at any time of his life, even 
his briefest sardonic comments on events, were attended 
His intellect, 
which may have 


to as though thes had the force of oracles. 
lis aloofness, his independenc been 
saved on the fact that he need never serve anybody 
or hold any office for a living, but was nevertheless of 


' 


great moral value were all formidable. He was brilliant 


md baffling. He was admired and feared by politicians , 
but all the time the feeling of the crowd went its own way 
and never changed-—-the feeling that he was a great 
gentleman who gave himself fewer airs with the humbl 
than with the proud, who cut a great figure in the history 
of his time, and who was just the right sort to win the 
Derby. 

Cory, the Eton 
Tonica, said of Lord Rosebery when he was a boy at 
Kton, that he liked “ the palm without the dust.” Very 
likely. But though prizes generally have to be worked 
for, Lord Rosebery casually received enough palms to 
shelter him from all the dust he encountered. He wanted 
to be Prime Minister and win the Derby, and he did 


master and the famous author of 


both. In the carly part ol his «career, When he was more 
firmly attached to the Liberal Party than at any other 
time, he was undoubtedly under the 
for Mr. Gladstone. In When he 
became Under seerctary to the Home Otflice, he had 
his first taste of Radical objections to a rich aristocrat. 
Perhaps that was about the time when Sir James Barrie 


i! . 
Iniiuenee OL a per- 


sonal reverence Iss], 


threw a clod of earth at him. “ He was a Peer,” said 
spoke of the 
* these were my politics.” 


Sir James when he incident many years 
afterwards ; 

In 1886, when he was not vet forty, Lord Rosebery 
became Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and in that Govern 
ment no one suspected that he was otherwise than a 
sufficiently firm supporter of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. 
His attempt to reform the House of Lords after the Home 
Rule Bill had been defeated was probably duc, 
rather to his the hereditary prin iple in 
politics than to his liking, even then, for Home Rule. 
We forget whether he quoted Tennyson in his speech 


howe eT, 


mistrust of 


demanding reform, but at least he showed a ‘Tennysonian 
contempt for a principle which he judged to be out of 
place. “Some tenth 
wrote Tennyson contemptuously, but the sense of Lord 


, 


transmitter of a foolish face,’ 


legislative wisdom was 
like a foolish face, 
from generation to generation. It has often been sug- 
gested that he longed for the rough and tumble of the 
House of Commons, and that he deplored his compul- 


Rosebery’s remarks was_ that 
extremely unlikely to be handed on, 


sory isolation from his political ** peers,” in another 
sense. There was never any question of his wanting 
to abolish the House of Lords Ile wanted it to be 
stronger, that is to say, more fitted for its work. He 
indeed, moved to indignation by Mr. 
Asquith’s Parliament Bill, thinking that it made a faree 
of the Upper House. But he was truly 
Spectator gratefully pointed out at the time, when he 


bowed to necessity and accepted the Bill rather than 


Was, intense 


W isc , oo the 


have a “ swamping creation” of new Peers. Recognizing 


that the Liberal Government was in earnest, he chose 
the lesser evil. 
lye '\ becanw le Ss and le ss 


Liberal Party. With 


successfully resisted 


As time passed Lord Ross 
attached to the teaching of the 
popular opinion on his side he 
and perhaps he was made still more popular thereby 
the attacks upon his ownership of rac -horses, “I 
might perpetually run second or third,” he said. once, 


6s 


or even run last, but it became a matter of torture 
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to many consciences when I won.” He may have been 
stubbornly confirmed in his opinions by the personal 
opposition and rivalry of Sir William Harcourt, but in 
any case his strong Imperialism was bound to draw him 
farther and farther away from the Liberal Party. He 
was the founder of the Liberal League whose members 
were all Imperialists, and that meant that he was one 
of the founders of the New Imperialism. As Foreign 
Seerctary, he was the first to place foreign policy above 
party. These were unforgettable services. 

Lord Rosebery was at his best and greatest when 
he was the spokesman of the Empire at any Imperial 
gathering, on any great ceremonial occasion, He had 
dignity, he had art, he had a musical voice with a great 


Scottish 


FENHIS week will be memorable in Scottish history for 

the final stage in the ending of an old theological 
schism. The Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church are holding their last separate assemblies pre- 
paratory to the complete fusion of the two bodies in 
October next, and the Duke of York, as High Commissioner 
for the General Assembly of the Establishment, has taken 
up his residence at Holyrood to mark the importance 
which the King attaches to this happy Presbyterian 
reunion. 

Three generations have passed since the Disruption of 
1843 rent the Scottish Church in twain. We may say in 
brief that the first generation was spent in controversy 
and a vigorous rebuilding by both parties, that the 
second generation accepted the schisia as part of the 
natural order of things, and that the third generation 
realized that disunion was unnecessary and harmful and 
should cease. The changed attitude in our own day is 
doubtless largely due to the new schism of thirty years 
back, when the Die-Hards of the Free Church broke away 
from the moderate majority who had effected a union 
with various small Presbyterian bodies. The law gave 
the intransigent minority the whole property of — the 
Church, but equity and reason effected a compromise 
after a time of great anxiety and stress. In its troubles 
the United Free Church had the sympathy of most, if 
not all, of the leaders of the Established Church. More- 
over, when once rid of the extremists, the * Wee Frees,” 
the United Free Church found that it no longer had any 
serious differences with the Establishment. Their ser- 
vices were indistinguishable, their theology identical. 
If the old Kirk could free itself from its dependence on the 
State, the new Kirk could join it. And this is what has 
now come about. We are purposely using plain terms 
and not the subtle phrases in which Scottish divines 
and ceclesiastical lawyers delight to envelop recent 
changes. Parliament has accepted the skilfully devised 
formula, acceptable to both the Churches, by which the 
Church of Scotland declares itself free in respect of things 
spiritual, and thus the quarrel that smouldered long and 
blazed up fatally in 1843 has been at last appeased. The 
Englishman who bluntly asks whether this is Disestab- 
lishment will not get a plain answer, because the cireum- 
stances are entirely unlike our own, and because, for- 
tunately, party politics have been kept out of the long 
debates and negotiations. Certainly the change has not 
meant Disendowment, though the Chureh’s teinds— or 
tithes — are in course of redemption under a recent statute. 
The main point is that both the Churches now about to 
unite are well content and look hopefully to the future. 

The dispassionate onlooker may suspect that Scottish 
Presbyterianism of late years has felt itself to be on the 
defensive. It has to face the vigorous competition of 


— 
range of modulation, he had wit, and though he oftey 
seemed to be detached and too much immersed in his artic. 


try, he had a rare power of persuasion. 

His writings on Pitt, Peel, Cromwell, Napoleon, ang 
Randolph Churchill contain innumerable phrases whieh 
deserve to live. But it is the fate of statesmen that thei 
spoken words should be more cherished in the mings 
of their own contemporaries. So it is with Lord Roschery, 
How many sentences from his speeches are still in common 


use -“* Fly-blown — phylacteries,”  “* Pretty — Fanny's 
way,” “ The predominant partner,” “ The clean slate,” 
* Muddling through,” “* Not of your Tabernacle.” “ 4 
retired raven croaking on a withered branch.’ It is q 


striking and a characteristic list, 


Problems 


other religious bodies—on the one hand, the rapidly 
growing Scottish Episcopal Church, with its advanced 
ritual and keen missionary enthusiasm, as well as the 


Nonconformist: churches which are strong in the cities 
and, on the other hand, the Roman Catholics, who ay 
continually reinforced by Irish immigration. The Lrish 
Roman Catholic element, in’ the poorer quarters of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh and in the Lanarkshire, Lothian 
and Fife coal-fields, was considerable before the War. 
But it has grown at a great pace since 1914, partly be- 
cause unconscripted Trishmen were welcomed during tly 
War to fill the places of the Scots serving with the colours, 
and partly because the Irish troubles compelled thousands 
of young men and women to emigrate in search of work, 
and to go to Scotland beeause America no longer adinitted 
all and sundry to share her wealth. Thus one hears 
alarming talk of a Hibernicized Seotland : it is recalled 
that the original Scots, with St. Columba, came from 
Ireland, and it is suggested that history is going for onc 
to repeat itself in another Trish conquest. Such sug: 
gestions need not be taken too seriously, but it  reimains 
a fact that persons of Trish birth or Trish descent now form 
a very substantial section of the population, and, as 
most of them are Roman Catholics, the Roman Church 
is now far more influential in Scotland than it has been 
since the Middle Ages. The question of religious teach- 
ing in the schools, to which Roman Catholies attach 
supreme importance, has already excited much contro- 
versy, and is by no means settled. It is hardly surprising 
that the Presbyterians should have drawn closer togeti 
in view of the marked growth of the Roman Catholic 
body and the emergence of religious issues in municipal 
elections. The reunited Church should be better able to 
cope with the situation than the two separate Churches 
have been. 

The Trish factor in Scottish affairs has not only intl 
enced the Churches but has added complexity to party 
polities. There can be no doubt that the Trish voters, 
mostly of the labouring class, have greatly assisted the 
Labour party to win a substantial number of seats in 
Scotland. On the other hand, the fear of Socialisin and 
a profound distrust of Mr. Lloyd George impelled man 
old-fashioned Scottish Liberals in 1924 to vote Con 
servative. The General Election next week will show 
whether the average Scottish Liberal has conquered his 
dread of Socialist threats and forgotten his dislike of the 
present Liberal leader. The situation is in fact unchanged, 
and there is just as much reason in 1929 as in 1926 for 
Scotland to return a Conservative majority. But the 
Scottish Liberal organization, after a long spell of some: 
thing like despair, is making a strenuous effort to keep 
the Conservatives out if it cannot put the Liberals i, 
and the result will be awaited with interest. The 
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Scottish Press, with few notable exceptions, supports the 


schemes 


Government, and there can be no question of the average 
Scotsman’s distaste for 


Socialist 
involving stil heavier taxation and still further inter- 
ference with private enterprise. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that Scotland has suffered acutely from: bad trade 
and unemployment in the heavy industries, and that the 


profound 


housing conditions in the Scottish cities and towns are 
still deplorable, and that the new Local Government 


Act, though it will benefit the country in the lone run, 


has caused much temporary ill-fecling. Sir John Gilmour, 
the Secretary for Scotland, pointed out Jast week that 
the Scottish local authorities are to receive 
grant of £3,200,000 from. the 
derating relief granted to productive industry should be 


an additional 


Exchequer, and that the 


of special benefit to the Scottish coal, steel, and ship- 
building industries and materially reduce unemployment. 
But the good effects of the new <Aet 


experienced, and meanwhile the Opposition are predicting 


have vet to be 


the worst. 


In Defence of the Faith 
What is the Catholic Church ? 


[The writer of this searching analysis of Christianity has 
been for some years Dean of Winchester. We is a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, end author of mumerous works on 
Church history.| 


i cems to me certain that, in any truc conception of 
the idea, a religion cannot exist 
Thought 


without a definite 
tends, all the 
through, to embody itself in organization. 
to be effective, indeed 
Burke emphatically di 


was right. 


expr ssion in a society. ages 
Principles, 
demand an organization. So 


lared, and history proves that he 


Catholic 
And it involves quite rtainly a Catholic 


There is, we believe, a 
testilics to it. 

Church. There 
century than Richard William Church. 


Christianity had been 


re ligion. History 
was no wiser teacher in the nineteenth 
He said: “If 
a philosophy, or a literature, or 
an aristocratic religion, a religion for a select few raised 
above their fellows by power of intellect and thought, its 
been left to wander about the 
their 


And he followed those words by a magnificent 


have 


erent 


ideas might 


world, seeking and finding homes in individual 
minds.” 
description of what the Church is, for all men, all nations, 
all the world. 

Can there be any doubt that the Catholic Church came, 
in idea, not in detail of organization, from the mind of 
Catholic That 


cert indy was the conviction of Hts carhiest disciples, That 


the Divine Founder of the Religion % 
explains Paul's startling comparison of the Ecclesia to the 
actual 
The Church is Christ's 


Jody : and as a man acts in the world and on men 


Body of the Lord : more than comparison indeed 


unity in idea and spiritual fact. 


through the phy sical members and the capacities, so Christ 
through the Church. The Catholie 


Church then exists in madissoluble union with its Divine 


acts, and will act, 


Founder. Sut in Christian teaching the Godhead con- 


sists of Three Persons we do not pause to discuss the 


believe One God in 


anbiguity and inadequacy of the English word, 
Catholic Faith is this: 


Trinity and the Trinity in Unity.” 


that we 
Again, we do not 
dwell on the philosophy ; our business is with history. 
The Faith, like everything else in human experience, 
must be learnt ; and to be learnt it must be taught. And 
the funetion of the Catholic Church is to be the teacher 
of the Catholic Faith. 
Ilis teaching to the world. 


Founded then by Jesus Christ, it 
Where it 


it eenses to do it, where it 


exists to convey 
fails to do this, where sub- 
stitutes for it or adds to it “* the doctrines of men,’ it 
Shrivels, just as Jewish teaching shrivelled at the denun- 
ciation of the Lord. ‘ Othe 
laid than that is laid’: and that 
(ro pel of the Son of God. That is 
of the Catholic Church. That it is which makes it avail- 


able and salutary, and in the ultimate sense necessary, 


foundation hath no man 
which is laid is the 
the sure foundation 


for all ages and all men, 


But because it is the Body 
mien Christ's 
taught immemorially is through the Sacraments which 
Ilis Body it is 
from which the power to live holily and justly and un- 


=f i ] 
it exists also to convey to 


strength. The way this is done —so it has 


owe their origin and their force to Him. 
blamably because it is His verv life which is 


imparted to the faithful. This truly is a mystery; but 
sineo “ We Spe ak concerning Christ and His 


cores 


so it must be, 

Church.” 
These are high regions of spiritual aspiration, under- 

dor 5 t lye Sod 


‘ ‘pressed in terms of the 


standing, life. sul what Which exists 
incan When its organization | 
conmmon world 7? Certainly it must be something definite 


and practical, More and more we refuse to be content 
Which satistied preachers of 


that it 


must of necessity be something visible if it is to deal with 


with an “invisible Church,’ 


the sixteenth century and many more. We sce 
human existence as it continucs from age to age. It is 
not only organized ; it is organic. It has power, as every 
institution must have, to define its own boundaries, to 
fix its limits, to decide the qualifications of membership. 
And this it does because it is not bound by a dead hand 
but is the home of a living Spirit. 


At first that might seem to imply an unlimited change- 


ableness, a fluidity of progress. But that is excluded 
because ib as the expression, of thr phirase be allowed, of 
an unalterable Personality, of a cohercut and eternal 
mind, the Mind of Christ. There is a permanence in the 


Catholic Church, and that embodied in 
laws which it believes to be the expression of the Will of 
Cod. 


the word Catholic is simply Universal. It is 


pcrhranence Is 
Descend then to practical terms. The meaning of 
for all ages 
and for all men: and so are its rules, the necessary rules 


which are inherent in the very idea of an organization at 
all. What are they ? 
Mntrance into the Church, from the 


Holy 


nik or 


Kirst, Baptism. 
very earliest days, is by Baptism with water in the 


Namie. 


woman, though the Church has always desired it should 


This may be performed by any one, 


be performed by one of her ministe Strange that even 


the greatest writers should ignore whatits part of the very 


alphabet of Christianity and is the very first thing a theo- 


logical student learns. Thomas Hardy, in a famous 


passage in Tess, committed an inexcusable blunder 


when he made the clergyman say that the baptism of her 
baby (which is stated quite exactly as performed with 
Son. and the Holy 


clergyman’s 


water, in the Name of the Father, thy 
Ghost) was mi ffectual, though the 
charity makes him add that it would not really matter. No 


iu Or 


This leads to a further rule, 
The Church 


ery Christian 


priest could be so ignorant. 
the necessity of a munisterial priesthood. 
never doubts the priesthood of the laity. kK) 
nian Or Wotan baptized and confirmed Is a real minister 
of Christ. But beyond that there ts 


a definite mintstertal 
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priesthood. From the days of the Apostles it is quite 
clear that this existed, and it cannot be otherwise than 
that it existed by the ordering of the Lord Jesus. The 
Church believes in Apostolic succession. But this is no 
mechanical process. From the earliest days succession 
was regarded as essential because it made plain that the 
“doctrine and fellowship” of the earliest Church was 
continued by those who succeeded the Lord’s first dis- 
ciples in teaching and in ruling. Those who departed 
from, or did not accept, the full teaching of the Apostles 


and their successors, were heretics, followers of their 


own judgment. But the succession was not due to the 
mere laying on of hands, though that from the first was 
a recognized means of conferring the grace which God 
bestows in answer to prayer; it was due also to the plain 
following of the Apostles in teaching, locally and through- 
out the wide spreading Church. Apostolic succession means 
a continuity of belief, orders, and jurisdiction. © And hols 
orders are three: those of bishop, priest, and deacon. 
To each of these belong particular functions : the bishops 
to admit into the ministry of the Church by ordination 
to a sacred function: the priests to minister to the 
people, and on their behalf, the sacraments which the 
Lord has ordained and the Church continuously accepted ; 
and the deacons, as in the Acts of the Apostles, to serve 
those in higher office in spiritual works of teaching and 
of charity. The Catholic Church as a continuing body has 
never parted with the belief in the necessity of a con- 
tinuous ministry, of men definitely set apart by 
those who have by succession exercised authority from 
the earliest organization of the Church. Not till the six- 
teenth century was the ancient doctrine and the need of 
succession seriously disputed. And it is still beleved by 
those whose unbroken descent from the ancient rulers 
of the Church is historically certain. But throughout the 
minister's acts, whether the bishop’s as he ordains or the 
priest as he celebrates the other sacraments, the function 
is representative. In no way does the ordained minister 
stand between the people and God: he acts solely on 
their behalf, because the whole Church has delegated to 
him the authority so to do, and has believed that God 
has given to Eis ministers power and commandment to 
do these acts. The priest is at once the minister of men 
and the minister of God. The power comes from the 
Body of which Christ is the Eternal Head. 

Into this Body and by this means, then, man becomes 
a Catholic Christian. Ile belongs to that Society of which 
the faith and the organization are universal. And through 
this admission much more is involved. Baptism is in- 
complete, as the Apostles saw, without Confirmation, the 
gift, as from the ancient days it was called, of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby man receives the full spiritual powers 
which God bestows upon His servants. And for the main- 
tenance and the growth of these powers divine means are 
given, The Lord the same night that He was betrayed 
showed how this was to be; and there is no stronger 
proof of the meaning and continuity of the Church than 
the unbroken succession in the holy communion of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Other gifts of God come to 
men through the mediation of a ministerial priesthood, 
those which the English Articles say are commonly called 
sacraments. The Church is knit together by the 
ordinances which have been her means of grace always 
everywhere and to all men. And what any part of the 
Catholic Church teaches or observes which another part 
does not cannot be of the essentials of Catholicism. Here 
it is that we can believe the Church of Rome, the Churches 
of the East, and the Churches of the Anglican Communion 
to be undoubtedly parts of that Holy Catholic Church 
which the Creeds proclaim. Weakness, arrogance, sin, in 
Churches as in individuals, mar and delay the triumph of 


the Lord Jesus: so long as the world lasts the liumay 
side of the Church will not be perfect, though the divin. 
in it will grow, expand, and reveal the action of the Spirit 
of God to * the end of the age.” 

The Catholic Church then has the doctrine of Chis. 
the limits of membership, and the distinctness of oblig; 
tion which set it apart from the world and from thoy 
who do not accept that teaching which is age-loug and 
unalterable. That is the meaning of “ert reel. 
siam nulla salus.” At Lausanne last year the lcarned 
vigorous and kindly Archbishop of Athens said this, 


} 
1} 


which represents the Eastern Orthodox view : 
Church “is a divinely instituted fellowship of men 
united with one another by the same faith, sanctified 
by the same mysteries, and governed by those pastors 
and teachers whose oflice originated in the Apo les.” 


} 
why 


This definition is very much the same as that by) Lich 
the English Article 19 describes the conditions through: 
which a National Church is a true member of the Churel 
Universal: “ A congregation of faithful men [/.e.. thos: 
who have faith in Christ} in the which the pure word 
of God is’ preached and the Sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ's ordinance 1 al 
those things which of necessity are requisite to t 
same” [i.¢., matter, form, and apostolic ministry 

But when all is said, the Catholic Church never forgets, 
though her opponents too often fancy that she forgets, 


the words of St. Augustine, which express most simp 
and truly what is an abiding principle of her faith and 
hope: “ The redeemed family of Christ the Lord, th 


pilgrim city of Christ the King, will remember that even 
among her enemics are concealed those who will he he: 
citizens, and so she will not think it unprofitable to bea 
with their hostility until she can meet them as contessors 


of her faith.” W. OD. Mi 

[| Nert week Canon Edward S. Woods, Vicar of ©: 
contributes an article, * The. Sermon on the Mount inv 1929, 
Previous articles in this series have been: °° Phi ply 


and Religion.” by the Archbishop of York, * The Eleneu 
of Religion,” by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University 
College, Southampton, © Evolution and Revealed Religion © by 
Dr. Charles EF. Raven, The Nature of Christ,” by Dr. .Alfre 
Garvie, Principal of Nee College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, * The Gospels as Historical Documents,?> by Professoi 
C. WH. Turner, * The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels 
hy Dr. Gordon Selwyn, * The Ethie of Christianity.” by 
Dr. F. R. Barry, © The Witness of the Saints,> by Ecely 
Underhill, * The Philosophy of Prayer,” by the Abbé Bremond 
D.Litt... Member of the French Academy, ° The Meaning o 
Sacraments,” by Canon Oliver Quick. of Carlisle, The Spirit 
Catholic Devotion,” by the Rev. Martin D’ Arcy, and The Spirit! 
of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion 1. and IL. by Profes 
N. Arseniev.| 


A Famous Westminster Election 


N these days of more or less equal-sized partiamcnt 
constituencies, we may contemplate with amazcnicn! 


the state of affairs before 1832. Five hundred and 
thirteen members of the House of Commons. sat. a! 
Westminster. Some of these members, as at old Ss 
were elected by only one single voter, others by a mer 
dozen or so of voters. In the larger boroughs and 


the counties, the constituents might number many 
thousands. The system of parliamentary represci {ation 
was purely haphazard, and the qualifications for the 
vote varied in each constituency. 

The Metropolis, at that time, returned but six member, 
four representing the City of London and two the Cily 
of Westminster. In the former there were 12,000 voters 
qualified as such by being freemen of the City or of one 
of its great trading companies. In Westminster 17,000 
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* scot and 


lot ” payers (ratepayers) represented the 


Jectorate. 
These were large clectorates for those times, but they 
overed but a small part of the inhabitants of London. 
The rotten borough system was astounding in its inequal- 
ity and its injustice, yet who knows whether without 
it we should have our present machinery of self-govern- 
ment ? That 


it in his latest history, 


“magnificent reptile,” as Trevelyan calls 
was the forerunner of our present 
democratic constitution. In the evolution of our modern 
system we needed a half-way house between government 
by the Monarchy and government by the common 
people. 

We are concerned here with an election which took 
placed in 1784 in the City of Westminster. It was 
remarkable for the public excitement it caused, and for 
the part played in it by the King, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and Charles James Fox. 

Enfranchised by a charter of Edward VI, Westminster 
was for many vears politically dominated by the Throne, 


then, for a_ briet spell, the Dukes of Neweastle and 


Northumberland held sway. In 1780 the citizens, dis- 
satistied with Lord North’s conduct of the American War, 
formed themselves into an association to assert. their 


They elected Sir George Rodney, 


and also Charles James Fox, who was then the idol of 


own political opinions, 
the populace. His dissolute private life was atoned fon 
in the public estimation by his charm of personality and 
liberal-minded political views. The following vears 
brought him into office, but by 1784 his popularity had 
waned. His Coalition 


as dishonest, and after his administration had fallen he 


with Lord North was regarded 
vas accused of attempting to prevent an appeal to the 
country. When the dissolution at length came, it burst 
like a thundercloud upon the Foxite Whigs, who lost 
160 seats. 


Westminster. His 
opponents were Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray, who 


Fox himself again stood for 


were followers of Pitt. Parties in those days attacked 
each other as opportunity offered, and any trivial detail 
election. The 


opposition to Sir Cecil Wray’s candidature centred round 


might become the main issue of the 
his s ipposed wish for the suppression of ¢ helsea Hospital, 
Virulent 


verses and cartoons were distributed to ridicule his views, 


md his advocacy of a tax on maidservants. 


and the ladies were especially warned against countenan 
cing such a pretender. A rumour was set on foot that he 
kept nothing in his cellar but small beer, which matter 
hecame a fertile source of jest and ill-mannered odium. 

Kach day the poll was open for six hours, and continued 
0 from April Ist to May 17th. 


with 


The wits of the Mei ropolis, 


tovcther its Press. rivalled each other in’ their 
attentions to opposing candidates, and little else was 
discussed but the progress of the poll. For the first few 
davs the ministerial candidates seemed to be gaining 
most ground, but Fox soon improved his position, 

The violence of party rancour had never been equalled 
indescribable riot) and confusion 


Lord Hood had 


provided for the occasion by having hired a considerable 


hefore, and seenes of 
were the accepted order of the dav. 
Munber of sailors, or, more probably, ruflians dressed in 
These 


of preventing Fox’s supporters from reaching the hustings 


sailors’ clothes. were for the express purpose 
and recording their votes. 

The cudgels were taken up on Fox’s side by the hackney 
chairmen, who, during the course of the clection, fought 
Many a pitched battle with the sailors. The sailors were 


finally defeated at Covent Garden, where many were 
carried from the battlefield to the local hospitals. 


The civil authorities, deeming it prudent to endeavour 





to keep the peace, introduced a band of special constables. 
This only added fuel to the flames, as the constables, 
being keenly partisan, decided to take part in the fray. 
A battle was fought which resulted in the killing of on¢ 
of the constables. 

The election was a matter of much interest to the Royal 
Family. George IIL, who regarded Fox as the chiet 
instigator of the Prince of Wales’ unfilial conduct and 
dissolute habits, loathed him with all the strength of his 
being. 
the poll. 


ing support for the Tory side, and even in the use of 


Hourly he received intelligence of the course of 

He allowed his name to be freely used in obtain- 
threats. Two hundred and eighty men of the Guards 
were sent to record their votes as householders, which, 
as Horace Walpole dryly observes, ** is legal, but which 
my father (Sir Robert) in the most quiet seasons would 
not have dared to do.” 

In contrast to the active hostility of the King, the 
Prince of Wales was a whole-hearted supporter of Fox. 
They had spent many a night together at the gaming 
table, and were boon companions in dissipation. During 
the election the Prince spared no effort in support of 
his friend. Ee allied himself with the Whig 
party, though not by the wish of Fox, 


publicly 
who had wisely 
striven to dissuade him = from political partisanship, 
Prince lost all sense 

schoolboy. Mary 
Hamilton records in her Diary that as Fox's procession 
ve Prince of Wales, 


etc.. were standing on ladders set against ve walls of ve 


Kar from being thus dissuaded. the 
of decorum, and behaved like a 


passed by “ ve Duchess of Devonshire. 


Court of Devonshire House. waving laurels, Fox tails in 
their hats.” 

The Duchess of 
in the election. 


Devonshire was a prominent figure 
She canvassed busily, and is credited 
with having “entered some of the most blackguard 


houses in) Lone Acre (Cornwallis Correspondence). 
She is also said to have bought the vote of a butcher 
with a kiss. Whatever may be the truth of her escapades, 
she was coarsely reviled in lampoons and caricatures, 
after the custom of the time. So prevalent was this 
practice, that the cighteenth century woman could not 
take part in elections without laying herself open to the 
most vulgar abuse and misrepresentation. The Duchess, 
methods, 


Whil one side 


were engaged in upholding the cause of 


though possibly somewhat indiscreet) in her 


hecame the target of the opposition. 
maidservants, 
or rather that of their emplovers, the other was occupied 


in reviling a duchess. The female sex was thus in an 


all-important position. 
Duchess’s 


The Tortes were greatly annoyed at. the 


activities. She exercised creat 


influence by her personal 
charm, and her affability, but there is no proof of the 
immorality of which she was openly accused, nor of the 
bribery that was laid at her door. In the least offensive 
of the political cartoons she is represented as. sitting 
upon the knees of Fox, or as carrying him to victory upon 
her back. 

She was the cause of much public excitement. Mary 
Hamilton tells of having * met the Duchess of Devonshire 
in her coach, with a mob round her, canvassing in the 
Strand for Mr. Fox.” 


any of our sex should ever forget what is due to female 


and she adds: “ what a pity that 
delicacy.” 

In view of this remark, it is interesting to record what 
is written of the Duchess by Madame D°Arblay, who 


held a different opinion of her. She describes her as 


a woman of “manner, politeness, and gentle quict.” 
Endowed with courage and enterprise, it was not her 


fault that she lived in an age when women in politics 


had mud thrown at them- 
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At length, after a riotous six weeks, the Westminster 
poll was closed, having been the longest that had ever 
been held. The resultant figures were: Hood 6,694, 
Fox 6,238, and Wray 5,998. Parliament assembled the 
next day. No members sat for Westminster. Fox’s 
enemies, with the connivance of Pitt, had contrived to 
make the returning officer conduct a serutiny of the 
votes. The scrutiny, with much procrastination, lasted 
through two sessions of Parliament. Finally, after 
nearly a year had elapsed, it became evident that it 
would not yield the desired result. Fox’s foes relented, 
the House of Commons ordered progress to be reported, 
and a return was made for Westminster in March, 1785. 
Fox and Hood were declared to be the legal representa- 
tives. 

The whole proceeding was futile in its attempt to keep 
Fox out of the House of Commons. He had been elected 
for Kirkwall simultaneously with Westminster. Fox- 
like, he had contrived to outwit his enemies and to claim 
a seat. A man well accustomed to living upon his wits, 
he was able to cope with any eventuality, whether finan- 
cial or political, that might chance to arise. 

His finances were, as usual, in a deplorable condition, 
but his friends stood him in good stead. They paid 
for his election, and spent many thousands of pounds. 
Elections in those days were far more costly than they 
are now. Fortunes were squandered upon them. They 
might be expensive, but once a man got into Parliament, 
there was always the chance of a bribe from high quarters, 
Alse a Government favour might come one’s way. In 
1780, for example, nearly one million pounds were dis- 
tributed by means of issuing a new Government Loan 
below the market price. Politicians plunged their arms 
up to the elbow in the mire of corruption. Newcastle 
had his ** Secret Service,” and Walpole had talked openly 
of “a lively sense of favours to come.” 

Our present code of ethies as regards bribery is a modern 
development, and it is a reform for which we have devout 
cause to be thankful. These things, with much else, have 
passed away, but bygone days still have a human interest 
for us, and they well repay us for a glance back at them. 


M. Lawson-TANcren. 


Glimpses of Seventeenth Century 
Life in Scotland 


; or Diary as a literary form (if indeed it be a literary 
- form) seems to be specially the product of the 
seventeenth century. And what with the diaries and 
biographies, as well as the Minutes of Church and Munici- 
pal councils, there is no lack of literature for the study of 
life in Scotland at that time. To the Scot, especially, 
who browses in such literature there comes a curious sense 
of the resemblance of the life of the period to life in 
Scotland as we know it to-day. The essential qualities 
of Scottish mind and character remain much what they 
were three hundred years ago, and there is a_ peculiar 
piquancy in reading of persons whose motives and reac- 
tions to circumstances we so perfectly understand, and 
whose broad tongues can so easily convey to us every 
shade of meaning and of mood. We seem to be ourselves 
transported into those unfamiliar conditions— conditions 
that would doubtless be most irksome if we were actually 
forced to submit to them. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes us in reading of the 
life of that time is the direct personal quality of its rela- 
tionships. There was little dealing with abstractions 
such as Government Departments. Though Government, 
and even changes of Government, had to be respected, 


the main compulsion on the lives and conduct of the 
dwellers in the smaller towns came from the Town Corneil 
and the Kirk Session. These consisted of individuals 
who could be seen in the streets any day, and of whom 
you could hold whatever epinion you pleased, subject to 
ordinary discretion in uttering it. One man, who was 
summoned for “ guysing and dansing,” “ raif (tore up) 
the summons and baid the officer tell the provest and bid 
him hing (hang) himselff.”. This, no doubt, gave con- 
siderable relief to his feelings, though it could not escape 
punishment. There would be little comfort in addressing 
such remarks say to the invisible Income Tax Con mis. 
sioners of our day. 

The industrial structure of the time impresses ws as 
singularly free and loose in texture. There were, of 
course, various crafts and guilds whose conditions as to 
apprenticeship and so on had to be complied with, but there 
was nothing like the present strict demarcation of trades, 
nor anything really corresponding to the rigid authority 
of modern Trade Unions. It is pleasant to read of people 
buying all sorts of things from the most unlikely trades- 
men, and to learn, for instance, that the Baillies pro, ided 
oil and lead in order that the “ lorimar ” (é.¢., spurricr or 
saddler) might * reull the knok and put hir to the ganye, 
or, in other words, regulate the clock and make i! go, 
And, talking of clocks, another instance of the hapj\-go- 
lucky character of the age may be quoted. A new be!!nan 
was appointed in a small town and had only to bind |im- 
self to “ keep the town clock so right in her going as that 
she shall not go half-an-hour backward or forward in 
twenty-four hours’ time.” Clearly, the age allowed, and 
perhaps enjoyed, a good deal of latitude in the keeping ot 
time. On the whole, it was an age of handy men rather 
than of narrow specialism ; and the commercial and social 
virtue of punctuality had hardly been discovered. 

While amusing ourselves with glimpses of the life « 
past, we must remember that the everyday life of resjeet- 
able members of the community is apt to flow along 
quietly and to leave little trace in written records. — It is 
naturally the doings of the turbulent and restless | 
ters and the occasional aberrations of the comparatiycly 
respectable that survive for our warning, and also for our 
entertainment. These things, however, must nol be 
allowed to give a disproportionate picture of the lite of 
the times. One, William Wardone, a glover, hearing 
that a neighbour had been chosen as a judge (magistrate), 
burst into “horrid cursing” and said he would ~ kill 
him betuixt the pleugh stiltis and taik his soule out of his 
syd and cut it in thrie pieces.” Probably most o! us 
have heard decent people of our own day indulge | heir 
jealous tempers just as absurdly. But we do not in:pute 
it to the age in which we live. 

Many excitements were associated with the Church. 
Obedient to the sound of the bell, the churchgoers arrived 
at the gate often to find some misdemeanant fasten« 
“the jougs” for his humiliation and correction. The 


jougs, consisting of a chain with an iron collar mace to 
lock round the delinquent’s neck, were permancutly 
fixed to the outer wall of the church. On entering. you 


might find a young virago standing in sackcloth b 
pillar, with a paper on her head, inscribed, “* This is the 
wumman that pat (laid) hand on her mother.’ She had 
already spent the time since the assault in prison, and 
was now in Church to purge her offence. It was the 
practice of the poorer women to sit upon stools or [te- 
gangs in the aisle or at the base of a column, and to weal 
their plaids, which, during the sermon, they drew well 
forward over their heads. This custom was the sul 
of repeated censure from the pulpit. The women were 
accused of disrespect in turning their backs on the 
preacher, and of hiding themselves in their shawls so (hat 
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they could g> to sleep or stare about at the congregation, 
Occasionally a regular brawl broke out, two women 
tearing each other's plaids and throwing their stools at 
each other. In one such case the aggressor was con- 
demned to humble herself on her knees before the congre- 
gation and “ crave God’s merey and Marjorie’s for the 
offence done to her 

Even the Minister had to mind his p’s and q's. He was 
This meant that 
the whole service must be over before the hour glass on 


If not he was fined 6s. 8d. 


a bitter pill : 
told to * keip the glass and no farder.”’ 


the pulpit ran out. 

But tragic things happe ned in these small out-of-the-way 
towns and villages. Here is a true story from an old 
diary, and it is seldom, surely, that a more dramatic 
situation arises In present-day life. 

A young woman in a country district was discovered 
to be about to have a child, and, as she was unmarried, 
she was called before the Session of her Church to be cross- 
examined in order that she might confess the name of the 
father of the child. The Session consists of the elders, 
presided over by the Minister (in this case a Mr, Craw). 
Throughout a long examination she steadfastly refused 
to declare the paternity of the child. At last it was 
found necessary to remit her for examination to the 
Presbytery——a superior court consisting of representatives 
from the Parish Churches of the surrounding district> 
Here again every effort was made to get the poor woman to 
give the name of the father of the child, but once more 
she successfully resisted. In view of her obstinacy the 
Presbytery ordered her excommunication, and she was 
sent back to her own Parish, and her Minister, Mr. Craw, 
was instructed to make a final appeal in the presence of 
the congregation, and, if that were unsuccessful, to pro- 
Mr. Craw accord- 


ingly addressed her from the pulpit, imploring her not to 


nounce sentence ot ¢ xcommunication,. 
persist in the course she had adopted, saying that no 
promise she might have made could bind her and that 
he duty to God and men was to tell the name without 
consideration or pity. The woman still remained obdur- 
ete though affected by these 
breaking strain had been reached, but it was Mr, Craw 


impassioned appeals. A 


who broke down and declared to the assembled people that 
he himself was the man, and added, in conclusion, that 
It is stated that there- 
upon he left his charge and tled and was never again 


heard of, Joun WARRACK, 


th \ should see his face no more. 


Scotland’s Golf Courses 


YCOTTISH thrift and Scottish canniness are not the 
, least obtrusive of the national virtues that flourish 
* avont the Tweed.” 


age-long specialism in 


Care of the “ bawbees,”’ and an 

pawkiness are not, however, 
inconsistent with the knowledge of a good thing once seen, 
which may subjectively explain the popularity of golf 
through the centuries in Scotland, 
had its origin is neither here nor there, but I like to think 
and will continue to do so against any array of old Dutch 
prints or philological suggestion of Continental parentage, 
that golf began in Scotland, and that Sir Walter Simpson’s 
shepherds with crook and stone were more likely founders 
than quaintly plus-foured Hollanders engaged in some 
sort of ice hockey. At any rate—whether native inven- 
tion or import—golf found in all respects congenial soil 
in Scotland, and Scots have from undated times played 
it in their own country, and preached it as well as played 
it in almost every other under the sun. 


Where the game 


America has been Scotland’s aptest pupil. The players 
of the New World have been quick in the “ uptak,” 
and as the contents bills and news headlines that blare 





our daily history in every street affirm, they have out- 
h. 


stripped the master. The process of world education 


in the game, and its contingent gain to Scottish pockets, 
has left the home of golf with few great golfers. Sut 
what really matters is that there are more golfers and 
more courses, Scotland is edged with golf courses ; 


; 
her coast-line somewhere or other produces every day 
of eve ry year the crack of club on ball. No more wonder: 
ful natural turf or ideal surroundings are to be found 
anywhere. St. Andrews, Prestwick, North Berwick, 
Carnoustie why, to play on any of these links is to the 
golfer among the most heave nly of earthly joys, and yet 
four men will sit far into the night and present to each 
other dogmatic, analytical, and even inspired considera. 
tions, why each one of these places is better than the 
other three. 

It is at St. Andrews and other places in Scotland that 
one sees the democratic quality in the game. You may 
after the day's work is done, 
the artisan striking off with but two or three clubs, and 


vet all the sartorial resources of Savile Row and the 


see there of an evening, 


ingenuities of the club factory could not pre vail against 
him. The 


golfer vou may see at, sav, 


same severely plain but severely ellicient 
Leven or old Musselburgh, 
which, now far removed from its Championship past, 
looks faded and more than half forgotten. But there is 
a good deal of golf at Muss¢ Iburgh still, and the protes- 
sional man and the coal-miner can be seen taking their 


round wl rr he roes ol ol | I ade the ir names and where, 
when the Open Championship competitors began to 
cards had to be checked by candlelight. 


The first event in the world’s golf was in the 


increase, the 
‘eighties ” 
an affair of one day; five days were needed recently at 
Muiriield for the Championship. Muirfield it was that 
took the Championship from Musselburgh, with th 
tion of tl 
from. one 
to-day. 
Nowhere is the game more popular in Scotland than 
in East Lothian, which has been ealled * the Holy Land 
of golf.” 


that lies along the coast the 


migra- 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers 


to the other, and a great links Muirfield ig 


Of the pra tically continuous chain of courses 
North Berwick is probably 
best known, either at first or se eond hand. 
World stirring competitive events have ho place there. 

h are now the appanage of big golf could 
not be accommodated on the old links of North Berwick. 


to most yx pl 
sig crowds whie 


No human stewarding or marshalling could cope with 
an army of spectators at the narrow parts of the course. 
But North Berwick is, I think, the most photographed 
Society loves North 


Berwick, and the starter each summer calls many of 


part of these islands in the season. 


the best known names in our politics, art, drama, and 
Lord Balfour was for many years an institu- 
See North Berwick once and its popularity 
It combines delightful golf 
with charming seenery, and while you may pit your skill 
against “ Redan” and “ Perfection,” holes that have 
been avidly copied in other parts of the world, you may 
store up memories of sunshine on the near-by sea and 
on the little close-in islands of the Forth estuary. Golf 
On the Fife side there is 
Leven, Lundin, Elie, and 
Earlsferry that gave the world of golf that great master, 
James Braid. 

Northward there are place names that first and fore- 
most mean golf—Carnoustie, Montrose, Cruden Bay. 
All of these are exceedingly popular ; 


social life. 
tion there. 
will cause you no question. 


faces golf across that estuary. 
also a glorious stretch of links 


Carnoustie, more 
famous than the others as a nursery of the game and 
a source of supply through many years of professional 
players and teachers for the United States. Aberdeen 
in its name does not at once suggest golf, but there are 
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in its vicinity some courses of first-rate excellence, such 
as the Royal Aberdeen Club’s links at Balgownie (where 
Scotland’s Amateur Championship will be played in 
July), Murear and others. Lossiemouth and Nairn are 
two others among several in the north that always keep 
their “ pull” on the golfer who has played over their 
fine turf and is haunted by their scenic memories. The 
Scottish Ladies’ Golf Association will hold their champion- 
ship at Nairn next month. 

Seaside golf in its Scottish terms must at once conjure 
up for many lovely visions of summer days by the 
Clyde firth, and favourite holes along the Ayrshire coast. 
That is a truly Elysian strip of golf terrain which takes 
in Prestwick (where the Open Championship was born), 
Troon, the Gailes courses, and Turnberry. Each one of 
them is a landmark for popularity, and if the Ailsa hole, 
one of the game’s famous “ postage stamp” greens, 
has not been so deeply written into history as the Cardinal 
or the Alps of old Prestwick, all of them have individual 
appeals to the golfer both of problem and _ pictorial 
interest. Every one of these places I have mentioned, 
and many others the mere catalogue of which would 
make large demands upon space, draw town golfers by 
the thousand at holiday time. The inland golfer feels 
his stature and status increase when he goes down to 
the sea with clubs. But inland golf too finds its highest 
expression in Scotland, and though that is a subject on 
which much might be said, I would cite only two inland 
courses of, in their different ways, great fame and popu- 
larity. One is Gleneagles, the other the Braid Hills of 
Edinburgh. Carved out of the wild moorland Gleneagles 
is a triumph of golf architecture, and nobody anywhere 
within reach of Strathearn should miss having a round on 
these wonderful courses. The Braid Hills are the most 
famous example of municipal golf in the whole world. 
When the visionaries, and they were right, saw the 
possibilities of the hills for golf, and began their agitation 
forty years ago to have the hills acquired for the city, 
their scheme was described as “ golf for goats.” But 
of all the courses in Scotland, and even in the world at 
large, I believe this is the most popular. It sustains an 
amazing traflic, which, at this time of the year, sets in 
at dawn and stops only when it is too dark to play. 


P.M. 


Memories of a Cairngorm Country- 
side.—I. Several Auld Buddies 


| jggeeee year—I have been thinking—or perhaps the 
year after, I shall go back to The Toon, to my 
home town among the pinewoods and heather foot- 
hills of that Ross-shire land rolling north-eastwards 
from .the Cairngorms down to the sea: to find, [ 
hope, old Robert still going strong in the High Street, 
with his black cocker spaniel and whisky bottle, and 
everything else as usual; no cinema yet, though still 
plenty of talk about one ; Willie the Watch still mending 
watches, and still taking his time over the work—which 
reminds me that I have a watch with him now, handed 
over the counter cleven (or is it twelve?) years ago; the 
hotel still just going to be “done up”; Miss Ross’s 
sweetie shop still open, with the usual straps of black 
sugar hanging in the window; jackdaws still swooping 
and crying about the little old ruined chapel, miles and 
miles of yellow whin blossom still flowing up from the 
sea’s edge to the foothills under the mountains, those 
wild cherry groves—well, I hope, as I say, to find every- 
thing as usual, But it is all too likely, alas! that I shall 
not. 

I am sure that Robert will still be alive, even if I don’t 


go back till 1940, when he will, I suppose, be well over a 
hundred ; but there are others who will have vanished- 
that is to say, even local talk of them will certainly have 
died out too, though the truth is that the two old 
* buddies” of whom I am thinking particularly faded 
out of mere physical existence some time before I left 
The Toon for the last time. Iam not even sure, for that 
matter, that I ever actually saw them in the flesh, never- 
theless I knew them well: [knew them very well. Their 
names were Colin Clink and Rora Toe, and they came 


from no one knew where, and went no one knew whither; 
which is, you may say, the case with all of us. But Colin 
and Rora did not seem to have even a hovel to live in, 
and if they ever died, how was it and where?) One day 
they were in their usual place in the market street, sings 


ing about love and death, their red-bobbed  tai-o’- 
shanters nodding cheerfully in the sunlight, and 
next, gone. Unfortunate Colin and Rora: LI have since 
had a horrible suspicion about the manner in which 
their ends were compassed. 


1 


Yes, on second thoughts, Iam sure that I did see them, 


if only beeause I so distinctly remember the crucities 
to which they were almost daily subjected by the town 
ragamuflins; and I now feel that it was perhaps one 
such cruelty that finally did away with them. They were 
by no means lunatics ; but they had one peculiarity which 
rendered them liable to be regarded as such, and ot this 
some of the boys persistently took advantage. Wien 
a chalk circle was inscribed round them in the street, 
Colin and Rora were unable to get out of it. Oh, untor- 
tunate Colin and Rora! I do indeed seem to see them 
standing before me now, made captives by a simple 
spell in the midst of their jovial melody-making, with 
no means of escape until a part of the chalk circle was 
rubbed out to form a gateway. Yes, I distinctly remieniber 


them; and my horrible suspicion is this: that one day, 
when no one was looking, they were lured away to some 
lonely place by a gang of boys, fastened down by a ring 
of chalk, abandoned, and forgotten. What an appaliing 


fate! I faney that in a dream I have seen two tam-o- 
shanter-crowned skeletons swaying in a windy place at 
night, their broad-check suits in tatters revealing 
bones, and four broken whisky-bottles on the ground 
at their feet. And still the ghost of a white chalk circle 


confining the mortal remains of Colin Clink and Rora 


Toe i ak 

But as for Robert, sometimes called Catch-a-mole or 
Nab-the-bird, [ say again that even if 1 do not happen 
to go back till 1940—but it is needless to labour t!iis 
point: Robert will still be there, simply beeause he is 
that kind of old chap. It would be absurd for him not to 


be there. In his youth, according to his own accor m 
sailor, he was, when I knew him first —and there is no 
reason why his profession should since have been chanyed 


—a_ ghillie-gardener-caddie-pedlar-poacher-gamekec crs 
beater-general utility man, and he lived in an unders 
ground apartment off the High Strect, with that cocker 
spaniel of his, numbers of black cats, and a wife. [I put 
the wife last because, although I was often at Robert's 
door, and could catch the odours of stewing rabbit, 
cabbage, and poached grouse wafting from somewlicre 
in the subterranean darkness, Mrs. Robert was the only 
one of the family I never saw. I doubted even then if 
she would ever be done stewing the game and fish that 
Robert had somehow or other come by ; and how should 
she not be at it yet, seeing that nothing that would go 
in a cook-pot ever had, or ever will, come amiss to Robert ? 
He commonly carried snares, traps, cartridges, ropes, 
fish-hooks, golf-balls, a bottle of whisky, and a hare ot 
so in his jacket pockets, which pockets were, so to speak, 
his first line of defence against an occasionally hostile 
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and his tweed cap Was permanently adorned with 
erech alexander, grouse and claret, and other brightly 
coloured trout-flies. He fancied himself hugely at fishing. 
and his * Kip thr p int p, Man, von's a gran troot ! % 
rings In My ears now as though it had been uttered only 
yest rday also his discreet request for a loan otf some- 


body's flask. He was of 


and had a great many wise and cautious savings to his 


cpigrammatic turn of mind, 


CT lif, none ot whi h | ( tr re lect we 1] f nouvh to quote 
without appearing to insult his intelligence; but I do 
remember his invariabl erecting to me during the last 
vear or so of t] War, and this was characteristic of his 
lively manner of Mistakenly, I think, 
he took me for a person of some importance to the Allied 
forces, and when I came home on leave his first questions 
Vv anxiously on the subject of the fight- 
ing. “ Hoo’s the War goin’ Hoo’s the War 
goin ? Are we wunning’ vet. wud ve think, are we 

Guid! Fine. Im fair 


wunnin’ ? We are Guid! 
Im fair re hhe ved to hear 


glad to hear it. Guid for vou. 
ve say that.” Yes, and he was—actnalh 


mere talk, but pure enthusiasm. Ir all 


whok speech. 


wert ilwavs very 


man, hey 7 


\ it was no 
ly do not see 
And then there 
The idea of those home 
lau dscapes lacking Baby John is little short of distressing. 
O where and O wher but it will be all right, I think. 
Whi should Baby John have deserted us ? 

Quite who and what Baby John was I never knew, 
and that is perhaps partly why I think of him so affee- 
tionately. He had a face as 


and Was never secn 


wis Robert should « ver cease to exist. 


was Baby John—our Baby John. 


round and red as a tomato, 
without his goloshes and umbrella, 
Ina part of the world where such ornaments were, to 


say the least, unfashionable. Strange. very 


strange : 


we were never done wondering about Saby John. 


It was darkly hinted that 


he was anh escaped convict, and certain persons had a! 


Goloshes and an umbrella ? 


; : : 
habit of throwing stones at his umbrella to see if. |v 
would run away. But he never did. 
ull brella asa shield and be gan to ery, and nobody secine d 


to be on his side. How 


Hi only uscd the 


much better stocked with 
mi! steries the world seemed t« 


be in those days. Sut 
pt rhaps after all Baby John was only some kind of an 


amateur botanist or unemployed philosopher, and_ it 


is certain that we used to mect him in the most extra- 
ordinarily lonely places, on mountain slopes, in among 


the whin bushes, by lochsides miles and miles from 


home: for ever moving onward in that determined fashion 
of his, with quick short steps, towards some unknown 


destination. Long live Baby John !— and may he one 


day find that for which he secks so faithfully ; but not 
before I have met him once or twice again on the old 


trails, Fi. M. 


Correspondence 


[A Lerrer rrom Epinpurcu.] 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 


Sin, Our Scottish capital is at present enjoying one of 
those periods of special brilliance with which it is favoured 
from time to time. Since the visit of Prince George last 
week not a few interests have been conspiring to distract 
attention from the Election. As Lord High Commissioner, 
the Duke of York, who was accompanied by the Duchess, 
on Tuesday opened the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. Their Royal Highnesses, who came to Edinburgh 
after having been enthusiastically welcomed to Inverness, 
could scarcely have chosen a season for their visit when our 
* grey Metropolis ” looks fairer than in the ** merrie month.” 
Never is the view from Princes Street more fairy-like than in 
these May days when the sun glints through the delicate 
lace-work of the early summer robes of the trees, making 
tadiant the plots of tulips and dwarf dahlias, red, yellow, and 
pink, with which the smooth turf of the gardens is starred. 
Blue mists fill the intervening valley, creeping about the 









Castle rock, softening its harsher outlines, whil 
its rocky eminence, the fortress scans the Forth. 

\ special interest attends the gathering-in of the ministers 
this Mav for the mecting of the General Assemblies. For here, 
once again, in the city of Jenny Geddes and of the Covenant, 
ecclesiastical history is being written. The present occasion 
is the last upon which the two great Churche 


assemblies. 


meet in separate 
After twenty-one vears of discussion and negotia- 


tion the obstacles separating the Church of Scotland and 


the United Free Church have been broken down, and difh- 
culties in the way of union have been overcome. for the 
assemblic will idjourn to meet for the final consummation 
of union in October. Henceforward there will be one great 


Church in Scotland, with increased powers of efliciency. 
Once again old Holyrood, under its new designation of th 

Palace of Holvroodhouse, has relaxed from that solitude 

and austerity that enwrap its wall roughout the year, and, 

basking in the sunshine of Roval ~ remembers the vlories 

of the davs that were. Once 

dinners become the order of the day 





iwain levees, garden parties, 
Their Royal Hichnesses 
are fulfilling a crowded programme Of visits to h spitals, 
schools, and other insiitutions, while the Duchess honoured 
the women students of the University with a visit to their 
recently enlarged union. The shop windows of Princes Street, 
which always make a special appeal at assembly-time to the 
eves of the ladies of the manse, are, 
Roval Visit. more enticing than ever. 

Up the Mound there winds a continuous stream of black- 
coated figures armed with blue-books, some making the 
Assembly Hall, whose twin towers dominate the Old ‘Town, 
their objective, others passing on to join their ‘fathers and 
brethren on Castlehill. Many of them, accompanied by 
their ladics, are taking the opportunity of climbing) still 
farther up that hill to revisit the National War Memorial, 
where. in the peace and dignified beauty of the Hall of 
Remembrance, they let memory have her way for a bricf 
spe I, paving tribute to the heroi pust. 

As regards relaxation from the more 
hand, our visitors are finding it amply prov ided for them. 
The Masque Theatre company is offering an attractive pro- 
gramme of plays of international interest at the Lyceum 
Theatre: these are attracting enthusiastic audiences. To 
the King’s Theatre a cast headed by two of the Irish players, 
with Sean O'Casev’s Juno and the Paycock, are also drawing 
large * houses.” The need for a repertory theatre of our own 
is being more and more acutely felt in Edinburgh. The 
Roval Seottish Academy Exhibition remains open in the 
dignified rooms of the National Gallery. The Musical Festival, 
which is in progress in several of the city halls, is proving 
very popular, marking, as it does, the consummation of 
the winter's work in many musical circles. The “ Talkies,” 
though not vet installed in the picture houses, are promised 
us in the near future. 

Should any of our visitors be te mpted to take to the air 
they will not find opportunity lacking. In order to enable 
the people of our city to take an interest in flying, the Scottish 
Flying Club, which has its headquarters at Renfrew, each week 
sends over two machines, and their pilots are in considerable 
demand by people who are rapidly developing the air sense. 
The difficulties of landing in Scotland have been largely over- 
come sinee the arrival of the Moth machine. The club does 
not possess a large membership in Kdinburgh, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable aerodrome, although 
Turnhouse has been given as a landing-place for their 
temporary use every Thursday. A friend who has flown 
both in the south and the north assures me that the pleasure 
of flying in Scotland is greatly increased by the magniticent 
views available, as it is possible at altitude above Kdinburgh 
to see right across Scotland to the Clyde. 

In Scotland, thus far. the feeling of a “ dull Election “4 
prevails. The struggle between Liberal and Labour candidates 
in many constituencies is being watched with interest, and it 
is surmised that Liberalism. may come more to the front, for 
it appears to possess funds and is making a bold fight. In 
the west. where Socialism is more firmly rooted, there are 
fewer Liberal candidates, and these have a remote chance of 
success. So far there has been less of the rowdy element at 
election meetings. in the East, at any rate. In the capital 
itself there are three-cornered fights in each of the tive divisions 
of the old area of Edinburgh, while in Leith the retiring 
Liberal is opposed only by a Socialist. 

Everywhere in Scotland, and in Edinburgh in particular, 
the Unionists are entering the campaign full of confidence 
and vigour. The Lloyd George pledge seems to be carrying 
very little weight here. One of the strongest of the Unionist 
candidates, Mr. Normand, the new Solicitor-General, makes 
a strong point of the necessity for stability in Government 
at the present crisis, which can only be forthcoming from 
a Unionist Government. 

The * Come to Scotland’? movement, introduced by the 
railways is, undoubtedly, proving popular, and a large influx 
of visitors is confidently expected this summer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN EDINBURGEL 


in consequence ot the 


serious business in 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


[The Srecrator publi:h's week by week a survey of 
news and opinion in America, cabled from New York by our 
American correspondent.} 

Tue UNrrep STATES AND THE REPARATIONS CONFERENCE. 

The initiative taken by President Hoover in response to the 
appeal from Mr. Owen D. Young to make some concession 
in the matter of German payments for the sake of promoting 
agreement in Paris is of great significance. Although the 
amount of money involved is small, the President has made a 
striking gesture calculated to show that the United States 
cannot and does not wish to remain in proud isolation, when 
invited to join other nations in working out a great recon- 
struction programme for the whole world. This is, of course, 
merely a slight modification of the policy pursued hitherto 
by the Washington Administration, but it is a modification. 
It shows a willingness to face facts. It shows also a courageous 
willingness on the part of the President to face Congress with a 
progressive step on this subject. It is something President 
Coolidge probably would not have done. For ten years the 
attitude of White House toward Congress in any matter that 
concerned Europe had been haunted by something like 
superstitious dread. President Hoover was very wise to 
consult publicly the political leaders of both houses of Congress 
before manifesting even this willingness to make advances. 
Any concession must, of course, be approved by Congress. 
Those who hope for an ultimate readjustment of the whole 
problem of reparations and debts on a basis of facts rather 
than politics may well derive satisfaction from this episode. 
That satisfaction should temper any criticism that may 
be levelled at the Government for its refusal to allow any 
official representative of the United States to serve in the 
proposed International Bank. 

* * * s 
AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

To understand how far-reaching is the United States 
Supreme Court decision on railroad valuation, it must be 
remembered that the original Act of Congress, instructing the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission to value the railroads, 
was based primarily upon the public belief that the actual 
volume of properties was far less than the securities out- 
standing. In other words, the railroad stocks were alleged 
to consist largely of “ water.’ The Inter-state Commerce 
Commission appeared to lean to the doctrine that the proper 
value was represented by the cost of replacement, less physical 
depreciation of property. The Supreme Court, by ruling that 
replacement is an essential element of value establishes, 
therefore, a principle of enormous importance. The present 
securities outstanding against American railroads—and_ in 
the hands of the public —amount to $18,658,623,487. American 
railroads to-day are earning about 4.71 per cent. on their book 
value. The Inter-state Commerce Commission fixed a value 
of $18,900,000,000 as the basis of the schedule of rates approved 
in 1920. Since then about $5,150,000,000 have been spent 
on the properties. Thus, the actual value is $24.050,000,000, 
It is conservatively estimated that if the railroads were 
valued to-day at the cost of replacement, now on the basis of 
present commodity prices, they would be worth approximately 
$27,000,000,000. The Commission has established 5} per cent. 
as a reasonable return upon railroad investment. While 
no schedule of rates could be established which would earn 
such a return upon the larger figure named, it is apparent 
how difficult it will be henceforth for the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission to reduce railroad rates. The Government 
acquisition of railroads, moreover, becomes more than ever 
unlikely. American railroads would thus appear after some 
twenty-five years of hostile agitation to have emerged into a 
position of security difficult to disturb. 

* * * * 
Law ENFORCEMENT IN THE UNITED STraTes. 

President Hoover has redeemed his pre-election promise 
to appoint a Commission to study the problem of law 
enforcement, particularly with reference to the Prohibition 
Amendment, by naming a notable group headed by Mr. 
George Wickersham. It is well known that the President 
had great difficulty in persuading any prominent person to 


accept the appointment. To study the problem of law 
enforcement in general is comparatively simple. To recom. 
mend measures whereby the Prohibition Amendment may be 
enforced in the face of widespread public sentiment against 
it is more diflicult. The President has specifically avoided 
asking the Commission to study whether or not the Pro- 
hibition Amendment is a good thing. One of the most 
important members of the Commission is Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of Harvard Law School, a leader among intellectual 
students of law. He delivered a notable address recently, 
the chief dictum of which was: “The law has to move 
behind public opinion, not in front of it. Certain leaders 
see a way ahead and point it out, then public opinion 
cyrstallizes in that path and the law comes trailing after it.” 
If this sentiment should govern the findings of the Com 
mission, a political situation of the first magnitude will arise. 
* * * * 

Tue Unirep Sratres anp Conscripr SERVICE. 

That Congress should give the President permanent 
authority to conscript the man-power of the nation for 
immediate military service in time of war may seem to 
follow strangely upon the heels of the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference. The recommendation comes at this time largely 
because of the exigencies of departmental routine. In pro- 
posing to give the President power, whenever Congress 
authorized a declaration of war, to call up at once men 
between 18 and 45, the Bill which has been introduced is 
intended merely to avoid the delays and evasions expericnced 
during the World War. The selective service Jaws and the 
conditions which arose in their application during the War 
have been under review for some time. The study was 
completed after the new Secretary of War took office, and 
the recommendations now brought forward follow simply 
as a logical result. No new principle is involved. While 
the Bill is significant as evidence of the zeal for eflicicney, 
it should not be taken to indicate any change of heart on 
the part of the Administration in respect of the disarmament 
policy declared at Geneva. 

* * * * 
Tue ProspLemM OF THE EX-PRESIDENTS. 

Attention has been directed lately to the anomaly 
in American political life involved in the curious fact that last 
week, Mr. Calvin Coolidge attended his first meeting as an 
ordinary director in a Life Insurance Company, and that 
Mr. Smith, who received 15,000,000 votes for the Presidciicy, 
also became a director of another company. American 
people have not yet solved the problem of what to do with 
their ex-Presidents. Mr. Coolidge has observed with aruse- 
ment that the only perquisite of an ex-President is the franking 
privilege for his private mail. It is certainly one of the great 
losses of American political life that defeated candidates for 
high oflice, even though receiving the votes of millions of their 
fellow citizens, are relegated to private life and have no 
opportunity to express oflicially the views of the minority 
opposition. Mr. Coolidge has been very busy writing his 
autobiography, early instalments of which are presented in a 
popular magazine with flaming advertisements. There is 
widespread feeling that the former President has not increased 
the dignity of his position by the articles which have appeared 
from his pen since his retirement. 

* * * * 
Meusr America’s Beauty Perisn ? 

Protests against the unsightly billboards which deface our 
countryside are increasing. The latest action in this matter 
has been taken by the Garden Club of America, an influential 
federation of local organizations representing women in nearly 
every part of the United States. The club has an active 
committee which sponsors schemes for the preservation and 
cultivation of the amenities of the countryside. At the annual 
meeting of the club at Philadelphia the other day the members 
approved of the following pledge which every citizen should 
be asked to make, “ As a practical protest against the abuse 
of our countryside by advertising, I shall give special favour to 
products not advertised on the landscape.” 


22/5/29, Your AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, 
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The League of Nations 
The Real Problem of Disarmament 
Wi have seen that despite President Hoover's welcome Tht OBSTACLES. 


initiative the efforts of the Preparatory Commission at Geneva 
have split on the old old rock of conscription, To the Germans, 
who by the Treaty settlement have been cffectively disarmed 
and are forbidden to military 
the refusal of France and other war-victors to abandon the 


restore compulsory service, 
svstem themselves can only appear in the light of a deter- 


mination to maintain their military hegemony. To most 


Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians, Americans no less 
the spectacle of the whole male population 


of a country being trained for war (cf. M. Painleve’s measure 


peopl 
than ourselves 


for organizing the French nation for military defence) spells 
If there were no hope of better 
things. we should say that it spells also the suicide of France, 


finis to disarmament in Kurope. 


since a national policy conceived in terms of “ war potential ~ 
-—to use the language of the experts — must mean ultimately 
the triumph of the big battalions, Germany and Italy. 

In the latest and best book on the subject, Disarmament, 
by 5. de Madariaga (Oxford University Press, 15s.), it is made 
abundantly clear that this question of differences in mili- 
tary tradition is only a secondary factor in a tremendous 
problem which demands far more heart-searching than most 
of us give to it. No one who prides himself on common sense 
established that the Direct 
must 


will dispute the contention here 
isolation 
lead, as it has done now, to a blind alley. Nor is this con- 
clusion weakened by the fact that, as at the Washington Con- 


or Technical method of disarmament —in 


ference, Great Britain and America, the two most important 
sea Powers, have apparently decided onee again to refrain 
from doing a very foolish thing, /.e.. starting a senseless arma- 
ments race. As Professor Madariaga says pertinently 


The world has become so modest that abstention from folly 


is nowadays trumpeted forth as wisdom... Can it be said in 
all honesty that the Washington Conference was as rich in true 
international wealth as it was in five nationa! savings ? 


In other words, separate understandings do not touch more 
than the fringe of the real problem of disarmament, and 
the most hopeful sign at present 
—is that the United States Government deliberately declared 
its intention of working through the Commission at Geneva, 


pace Sir Austen Chamberlain 
ind not simply as if it were an Anglo-American affair, 
© SOLDIERS IN Murr.” 


Director of the 
Section of the League of Nations Secretarial for many years, 


Professor Madariaga, as Disarmament 
hes had a unique opportunity of witnessing at first-hand the 


intics “of the several nations which vie with one another 
in their eagerness to disarm without loss of military power.” 
Besides providing his usual amount of entertainment he has 
performed a real service in restoring our perspective, in dis- 
pelling, we may hope, a certain amount of prejudice by his 
demonstration that, so long as we bow down to the idol of 
the independent sovereign State, we are all —and not merely 
those nations that cleave to the idea of military service as one 
of the duties of the citizen soldiers in mufti.” 


whi h 
if jealousy, of vrab, of fear 


What we call wars are but fits of hostilities in a disease 
Is tl real war, a state of open rivalry 
or our me ighhboutrs’ progres 
When we 
we could find no more appropriate term for that movement 
This book makes us 
understand that the new Italy exhibits only a pernicious and 


reviewed Professor Schneider's book on Fascism 


than Potenza——the religion of power. 
Virulent form of an organie disease, which afflicts all civilized 
society, as we know it. 
replaced 


Until international co-operation has 


international anarehy, until we have discovered 
methods of reducing the utility of armaments as instruments 
of policy — they are indeed, as Foreign Offices well know, more 
useful in time of peace than in time of war —there can be no 
peace. Until an international policy in terms of peace hag 
replaced our national policies in terms of power, all Disarma- 


ment Conferences, however successful in appearance, are 


bound to degenerate into Armament Conferences. 


The world is one. It must be thought of as one, governed as 
one, kept in peace as one . We need not simply a world-com 
tunity which will forestall conflicts and solve them peacefully 
but which will regulate its life from A to Z on the principle that the 
world is one and that there is one common interest.”’ 





In the first part stvled ~ Critical” the obstacles are fairly 
and squarely faced; first, those of a general character, such as 
the slow rhythm imposed on the forward march of the League 
by differences in national psychology, this being aggravated by 


the fact that national executives are themsclves unstable 


By its constitution the League is like an orchestra of fifty-five 
musicians which must seek perfect unison. When this has beer 
secured after infinite patience, one or two ot the nm icians are with 





drawn and replaced by new artists with new ir 
ideas about the tune to he played. 

Then there are the difficulties inherent in the state of the 
world to-day, above all the fact that nations are manifestly 
at different stages in imperial evolution : 

for some of them, youthful and cynical, it idea of giving 
up armaments) sounds like a hypocritical appea 
mnade in the name of virtue by a winning 
wiped out the green table with his lucky hand- 


» stop gambling 





er when he has 


Worse still the tyranny of prestige, of keeping up appearances. 
It is too true that 
our thought long after we have discarded the ideas themselves.” 


* the forms of our dead ideas still linger in 


take to heart one of the more obvious 
examples of this (another being the 
entanglements in Europe”). 


Let us, in this country, 
American fossil of * no 


* England, as a whole, still believes in the supremacy of the 
British Navy as the panacea for all her international ills. That it 
has been a panacea for about three centuries no one could deny. 


That it played its last scene in this magnificent réle during the Great 
War no one can deny. But that it 1s the last scene is apparent 
to everyone outside England and to those clear-sighted Englishmen 
who do not allow the glow of the past to interfere with the light of 
the present. 
PEACE OR SOVEREIGNTY. 

Part Two shows us the painful process by which the League 
indeed but distinctly 
goal, along the path marked out by the Covenant. 


towards that 
* Dis 
armament,” it is clear, isa tendency prompted by two different 


has moved on —slowly 


lines of thought : arms cause wars ; wars cause arms. lence 
the persistent wavering of the Powers between the direct o1 
technical method, culminating in the fiasco of the Coolidge 
Conference, and the indirect or political method of the Pro- 
tocol, the Locarno treaties and the Commission on Arbitration 
Finally, with the Kellogg Pact, 
showed the world a magnificent example of splendid isolation 
Both the latter and the 


disarmament, 


and Security. America 
and power in terms of idealism.” 


Russian proposal for immediate however 


admirable in themselves, miss the whole point, which is that 
the problem of disarmament cannot be solved in isolation 
from the remaining problems of the world. There is only one 


way. and the French, although perhaps from nationalist 
motives, have rightly defined the objective as lorganisation de 
la paix, The outlawry of war doctrine is described here as a 
red herring drawn across the trail of disarmament end peace, 
(a) because it proceeds from the assumption of unimpaired 
State sovereignty, (/) because, in its rejection of sanctions, it 
repudiates collective self-defence, the pooling of resources 
which is essential if we are ever to get out of the old rut of si 
vis pacem para bellum. Wt becomes an efficient proposal as 
soon as it is completed by an adequate organization of the 
world-community. 

The final section, containing some salutary home truths is 
in a measure an estimate of the tremendous responsibility 
which the peoples of Great 


for the next few years: the United States because, often 


Britain and America will bear 
with the highest motives, it is true, “she gives the world 


a lesson of unlimited and irresponsible sovereignty every 
day °; Great Britain because the average supporter of the 
League tends still to look upon it simply as a death-bed 
doctor. Surely. it is said so often, especially by Conservatives, 
we must remain free to act in case of an emergency. 
block the 


number of those who 


These are the paramount obstacles which 
Yet undoubtedly the 
have seen the light is growing, and we may hope that, what- 


next month, it will be 


way to peace. 


ever Government comes into powe 
ready to make the most of Great Britain’s geographical and 
assuming the 


psychological position in leadership of the 


movement of world construction. British statesmen more 
than any other bear the terrible responsibility for a future of 


war or peace, We. wee Es 
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Country Life 


FARMERS AND Tame Rappirs. 

In England the Oxford Show, which concluded Jast weck, 
is accepted as the opening event of the agricultural season, 
Since the exhibit of stock excelled the best on record, we 
may infer perhaps that the British farmer, led by the Prince 
of Wales, has begun to believe in the new valuc of British 
stock, especially beef cattle, as foretold by Professor 
Haldane, and also is continuing to concentrate on the dairy. 
One of the distinctions of this lively and (in some respects 
only) well-organized show was the emphasis on youth. The 
Young Farmers’ Clubs (with 2,000 members) are in an 
excellent movement, and, though their central association 
is rather short of funds (towards which contributions would 
be welcome). promise well. The members must keep * some 
live thing.” At the moment the favourite live thing, at 
least in Oxford, is the rabbit. Fantastic accounts have 
appeared recently in some quarters of the profits made 
from rabbits — especially by French peasants. These are 
fairy stories ; but rabbits may give a very good return ; and, 
as a woman specialist said to me, ~* We like an animal that 
does not have to be killed.” The Angora may remain a 
pet while it is paying quarterly dividends. It grows hair, 
as long as Struwelpeter’s. This is shorn several times a year. 
Many who would shrink froin keeping chinchillas —or even 
sheep and pigs take kindly to the perennial Angora. It 
lives as long as most cats and dogs ; and though it is a little 
like the dormouse, which, someone complained, “ has no 
habits,” it is a not unengaging creature, 

* * * * 
\ Rarip Swatiow. 

A very accurate diary has been kept for several years 
of the ways of the pair or pairs of swallows that have nested 
under the eaves of a particular cottage. The distinguishing 
mark of their behaviour this year was the speed with which 
one pair got to work after arrival. They were first seen on 
April 16th, a day later than last year. The nest was begun 
almost at once, and the young were hatched out on the 
morning of May 10th, just twenty-four days after the birds 
were first seen, or indeed any swallows seen in that neighbour- 
hood. The speed of production must be almost a best in 
the records, though last year was an annus mirabilis in the 
breeding of most birds. from swallows to pheasants. A 
pair of swallows on this same cottage then hatched out four 
successive and successful families. 

* * * € 
~ ANv Brackninn. 

Most species of birds utterly refuse to visit again an old 
nest, much less to bring up in it a second or third or fourth 
family. Yet it is done: more than this it has been done 
this year. .\ correspondent from Edinburgh where perhaps 
birds are more cconomical than here — writes in a charming 
letter: “A pair of blackbirds here are at present brooding 
their second clutch of eggs in the nest they built early in 
March and successfully hatched their first brood of four 
young birds who still frequent the garden, quite on their 
own. The nest is built in a wall-shrub three feet or so from 
the garden door.” The tameness of the hen bird is emphasized. 
Personally I have found the blackbird tamer on her nest 
than any other bird. The only three birds, so far as I 
remember, that I have fed on the nest are a blackbird, a 
greenfinch and a hedge sparrow. 

* * * * 
Tur Raven's ALrreism. 

In North Devon, in perhaps the » ost original and fascinating 
homestead it has ever been my lot to enter, a tame raven 
is evincing an altruism that it would be difficult to parallel. 
The bird is in captivity near the house. In a grove across a 
narrow valley the wild ravens build every vear: and this 
year have adopted the habit of visiting the neighbourhood 
of the aviary. Shrewd observers have kept a watch, and they 
believe (though without dogmatism) that the caged bird 
deliberately feeds the wild ones by scratching and poking 
his surplus food into places where the wild birds can reach 
it through the wire netting. It is beyond question that the 
pair frequently visit the aviary and the trecs near it; and 
I see no reason why the captive bird should not have dis- 


‘ 


covered that food is a lure and have used it, if not for wtruism, 
to attract a friend and companion. It would, after all, he 
a very small extension of such maternal and paternal! feeding 
habits, as are witnessed in any domestic poultry: yard; and 
ravens are much cleverer than hens. Their tribe cvinces 
the highest intellect within the kingdom of birds. 
* * % K 

SHOOTING FROM A CAR. 

That overused cliché of the Juggernaut car has ecquired 
a new application to the motor car. Lorries and touring cars, 
both, are now being used asexterminators. Wesee in Enuland 
in a small and paltry form what is becoming a first-class 
abuse in East Africa. Peaching by motor car is now a recog. 
nized profession. Rabbits and hares are killed by the help 
of the searchlights at night, and pheasants in the daytime, 
In Tanganyika and Kenya, ~ lions, buffalo, rhino, chectah, 
and probably a leopard or two and about 18 other spccics 
of g 
some cases shoot from the car itself a new form of stalking 
horse but, as a rule, use it for the approach only. Anyone 
who can shoot tolerably straight- and with the modern 
rifle and sights this is easy enough can get a good hag 
(horrible phrase !) without cither trouble, danger, or ‘ich 
skill in hunting lore. The effect on the head of big game in 
the world’s greatest reserve is likely to be serious. The best 
remedy is certainly that suggested by Mr. Anderson in a 
forcible letter to the Times. Lorries and cars should not be 
allowed to pass a definite boundary outside the reserves, 

* * * * 


ame are regularly hunted by car. The sportsmen in 


A CLAIM voR ENSTINGT. 

In accordance with the no longer popular theory of 
Lubbock’s perhaps not of Lord Avebury’s —-that ants sre 
cleverer than apes, a correspondent argues that the sphex 
one of Fabre’s favourite studies goes one better than Sir 
George Courthope’s little owls who killed young pheasants in 
order to attract the burying beetles. It is, of course, a wholly 
marvellous thing that the sphex can penetrate a caterpillar 
just at the one tiny point where the sting produces paralysis 
and does not kill. But every sphex does this, and does if, as 
Fabre continually insists, blindly. The sheer perfection ot 
the operation in the wholly inexperienced proves its  ton- 
intelligence. Nothing that we can imagine in the way of 
the perfection of reasoning could achieve this result or forcsce 
its results. A particular action by an individual bird is on an 
altogether different plane of behaviour. It is an acquired 
accomplishment, issuing from some power other than tropism 
or instinct. 

x + * + 
Wiupsxnapre Fair. 

Perhaps the most spacious view in the Home counties 
may be seen from Whipsnade, where the New Zoo is in being. 
The Zoo itself will preserve the area, in one way, and the 
National Trust also has an area of land thereabouts under 
its protection. But the people of this thinly populated 
neighbourhood are nervous of the popularity that will soon 
be theirs. They desire to “ preserve intact the amenitics of 
the quict old village wind its charming greens and commons.” 
To this end they arc organizing for June Ist a country Fair 
with a number of new and old) country games, in’ which 
airplanes, horses and motor cycles will take a share. The 
money carned will be given to the National Trust and devoted 
to the work of repressing bungaloid and other evil growths. 
Tickets for these generously organized and aesthetically 
minded games may be had at Is. each from Captain Hunt, 
Bennets’ Cottage, Whipsaade, Beds. 

* a * + 
Roses anp ros. 

Gardeners, who are still discovering the relic effects of lat 
frosts, are delighted in many town and country gardens al 
the vigorous recovery of their roses. Perhaps none of thie 
apparent victims of the frost has proved so vigorously resur- 
gent. You may say of the rose, as of the clematis, what 
Kipling said of Fuzzy Wuzzy: it is “ generally shaming 


when it’s dead.” This summer we shall miss the flowers of 


some pillars, but bedding roses will be late-comers, not 


absentces, W. Bracn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE PROTECTIONIST NOTIONS OF A 
BYGONE AGE 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 


Sin. ‘The Spectator was the last journal in which that almost 
extinct animal, the full-blooded Unionist Free Trader, was 
allowed to air his opinions, and possibly even now one last 
lament may be permitted before he passes hence and is no more 
seen. The Liberal Party can afford him no refuge, for they 
have long abandoned every principle of free competition 
except the one battered plank of untaxed imports, to which 
they dolorously cling without hope and without conviction 
The Labour Party has accepted the creed of State regulation 
in its extremest form. 

The Unionist Party. 


to which he will ultimately— faule de 


miewr~ give his allegiance, vet causes him many 2 pang by its 
adoption of policies of State subsidies and the Safeguarding of 
industries. All his instinets urge him to proclaim that every 
attempt to promote manufactures at home, instead of pur- 
chasing abroad, if it can only be done by Governtnent subven- 
even in the way of providing 


tions, is ultimately useless, 


employment ; and that money raised by taxation to buoy up 
an industry, such as beet sugar. which is otherwise unself- 
supporting, would be more profitably invested in industries 
producing the goods that are exported to pay for imported 
sugar industries which, employing an equal amount of 
labour, ean stand the strain of competition. 

But Tam quits 
three-quarters of a Free Trade svstem 
I9}t it is a dreary business trving to defend the remaining 


aware that when you have abandoned 


as we have done since 
quarter with any arguments that will hold water. The reasons 
for Free Trade are universal, hence their validity. The argu- 
ments for Protection are 
The old-fashioned Kree-trader cannot really believe that to 
trim between these faiths is logical or practical. Sooner or 
later in all Protectionist schemes vou reach an impasse. 
Nations, we are told. cught to aim at importing raw mate- 


particular, hence their plausibility. 


rials and exporting manufactured goods, but few seem to 
recognize that this is impracticable, unless your country is the 
only one that has bit upon this profound truth. You cannot 
export manufactured goods unless some other country will 
import them, and this ex hypothesi they will not do. The 
universal acceptance of this principle would result in’ the 
absurdity of every country piling up on its wharves a great 
mass of manufactured products, which presumably must be 
left to rot there, for no one will take them. 

We seem to be slipping back irretrievably into the mer- 
cantilist and protectionist notions of a bygone age. though we 
camouflage thegy under a new terminology, such as the * safe- 
guarding of key industries ~ and the like. In our Poor Law 
policy we are reviving the expedients that were the vogue 
between 1780 and 1834. In fixing wages on other than 
economic grounds, we are recalling the methods of the Eliza- 
bethan Act of Apprentices. In our determination to tax the 
sources, rather than the results. of prosperity. we reveal our- 
selves as the intellectual contemporaries of Philip Il. of Spain. 
And so when we are challenged to suggest any better plan for 
or industry, than 
In the present anomalous 


helping agriculture than State subsidies 


derating we have no answer. 
free-trade, competitive, capitalistic 
system. State-regulated, 
Socialistic expedients. there are no better plans. 

old-fashioned Free Trader. if we 


position of a decadent. 
honeveombed by Protectionist. 
But the answer of the 
could summon him back for a moment from the Elysian fields, 
would, [ suppose. be something like this: ‘ Go back to the 
poliey which brought to England between 1840 and 1900 a 
prosperity unique in history. and a share in the world’s com- 
merce almost grotesque in relation to her size and population. 
Give up subsidies, veiled or otherwise. Cease by doles and 
grants to keep whole classes of workers hanging to the skirts of 
stagnant industries already overstaffed. and encourage them 
rather to turn to trades crying out for recruits. 
“Do not allow over-powerful trades unions, by 
nen liberty to sell their labour where they please, to build up 
which lay a heavy burden on all other 


refusing 


sheltered industries, 
workers. Do not levy so harsh a toll, in charges for social 
services, on the productive trades of the country that they 


the Editor 


are unable to compete in the markets of the world. Do not 
place such confiscatory taxes upon wealth as to prevent the 
accumulation of cheap capital which is one of the greatest 
economic blessings that a country can enjoy.” 

How hopelessly impossible and out-of-date it 
Yet twenty-five years ago there would have been few to gain- 
say it. Of course, we shall never go back to the old policy, 
but the Free Trader is far from happy. He feels that he can 
only defend his cause by supporting measures which seem to 
conflict with the humanitarian notions of the day. On the 
other hand, he sees that the neo-Protectionist merely tries to 


all sounds t 


construct a Gilbertian millennium by dealing oblique blows at 
every interest except the one which for the moment he is 
trying to help. He is elways robbing Peter to pay Paul, and 
then embarking on a new act of larceny to recompense thie 
outraged Peter. It appears inevitable that the last and per- 
manent sufferers in this wonderful series of descending dis. 
utility must be the workers, the taxpayers,and the consumers, 
for they form the basis of the whole system, and there are no 
classes lower in the economie order upon whom the accumu- 
lated weight of the oft-deflected blow can fall. Iam, Sir, &c., 
Worcester College, Oxford. P. FE. Rorenrrs. 


BRITAIN’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


[To the Editor of the Seucraronr.] 


GREAT 
Sir, In your issue of May 18th you extend vour heariy 
approval— as how many. who catn their livelihood in one 
quarter or another of our vast Colonial Empire. and who heard 
the Prime Minister on the wirciess, must have done that night 
~ to Mr. Baldwin's remarks about the negro and his Coventry 
bievele. 

I fear, however, that in the chorus of approval which 
ascends, it is too readily assumed that the bieyvele purchased 
will be of British manufacture. Alas. the article, whatever 
it may be, which our colonial friends purchase is almost cer- 
tain to have been manufactured in the United States! 
like bieyeles, the 
motorists has little further use. But from 


unre ss, 
article is one for which that republic of 
LCIssOrs and socks 
to motor cars, motor bicycles and fountain pens, the profits 
likely to 
pass with the film rents from the cinemas into the hands of 
citizens of the United States. 

As one who sces in the Straits Settlements the domination 


which pass from the colonies on their account are 


of that colonial market by goods of United States manufacture, 
the facile assumption by my friends and acquaintances in 
England that the same is not happening and will not happen 
in Africa and elsewhere is disquieting. 

Great wealth the Union Jack has undoubtedly brought to 
our fellow citizens vellow. brown. and black — but it is not 
to Envland that And when with this 
fact we associate in our minds thoughts of the acknowledged 


their profits flow. 


value of safeguarding to England, and of the effectual pro- 
hibition by the United States of Enelish manufactures. it is 
difficult to make sense of the situation. 

Why should safeguarding duties applied in England not he 
applicable in her colonial empire, whose citizens. often almost 
untaxed, and frequently immigrants to the shelter of the Union 
Jack, owe their wealth and prosperity to the Motherland’s 
protecting arm? Lam. Sir. &e., cK. LA M. Srowe14.. 

Ouford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, SAVOY, 

The British Colonial Mnepire 


stands where it does in world opinion and is an agency 


|The answer is a simple one. 


of peace— mainly because it) provides equal opportunities 


of trade for all nations, 
remembered, was embodied in the terms of the Mandates 


This same principle, it) should be 


of Nations which are part of the great 


ep, Spectator. | 


under the League 
charter of peace, the Covenant. 


STAG HUNTING 
[V0 the Editor of the Spvcraton.] 
Sir, Your correspondent, Mr. L. L. Batten, knows what 
he writes about. which, I venture to suggest, is more than 
some people who write on this subject do. Mr. A. T. 
Monck-Mason states that a sure sign of physical distress 
is when a stag hangs his tongue out from an open mouth, 





Say 
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As a matter of fact, a stag (like a dog) opens his mouth, 
and hangs his tongue out when he gallops. When a stag is 
near the end of his tether he draws his tongue back and 
closes his mouth. 

The natural end of every wild animal is to be hunted 
and killed by some other animal. The only alternative is 
death from starvation and thirst when he becomes too old 
and feeble to go in search of food and water. Since the exter- 
mination of wolves the stag has no natural enemies and 
exists only on sufferance. At present the wild deer and 
foxes live the most sheltered and happy lives of any of our 
native fauna. 

Abolish hunting and every man’s hand will be against them. 
They will be shot at, trapped, and caught in wire snares 
like unfortunate rabbits are to-day. The land of the wild 
deer extends roughly from Barnstaple to Bridgwater, and 
practically the whole of it is farmed and carries stock 
Exmoor sheep, cattle and ponies. The idea of wiring it all 
in for deer is ridiculous. 

Of course, a small piece of the moor could be fenced in 
for some deer who would probably starve to death or be 
buried in snowdrifts in the winter. I should not envy the 
man whose duty it was to dig out and rescue the stags. It is 
quite a job to get out a horned Exmoor sheep. Many people 
seem to have lost all sense of proportion. About 200 deer 
are killed every year in a perfectly natural and humane way. 
In the same period about 7,000 human beings are killed and 
tens of thousands injured on our roads, not to mention a huge 
number of animals. 

A forest fire will burn to death innumerable rabbits, small 
animals, nestlings, birds, &c., but I've never heard of 
anyone being prosecuted for cruelty on that account. It is 
only the hunter who is accused of barbarity. I could write 
sheets of arguments in support of hunting, but having recently 
broken my one remaining arm (the left) I find writing difficult- 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. B. Letusripce, 

Elm Croft, Minehead, Somerset. 


HUMANELY KILLED FURS 

[To the Editor of the Sencrator.| 
Sin,—TI have recently seen several letters rightly condemning 
as cruel and unnecessary the use of steel traps. Recently 
a silver fox pup escaped from a fox farm in this district, 
and no trace of it could be found. About a month later 
the son of a neighbouring farmer reported the capture of 
the fox, in one of his traps, to the owner, who immediately 
accompanied the lad to the place. The poor anima] was 
in a state of complete exhaustion and its condition so pitiful 
that it had to be chloroformed. On every side the snow 
revealed the tracks of prowling coyotes, held back from 
the attack by the smell of dreaded steel and the frenzied 
struggles of the fox. The fox was at least two days in the 
trap! 

Years ago Canada was the happy hunting ground of trappers 
of all kinds, and fur-bearing animals abounded, but here 
as elsewhere the ruthlessness and ingenuity of civilized man 
are fast exterminating them. The use of furs is as old as 
mankind and will persist in spite of all efforts to suppress it, 
How to supply this demand without causing so much suffering 
is a problem worth solving. 

Fortunately a solution is already in the hands of mankind— 
fur farming. Almost every kind of fur-bearer has been 
successfully raised in captivity. Sir Charles Dalton was 
the first man to attempt this form of farming, and the story 
of his struggles and final success with silver foxes is now 
glorious history. The industry is now almost world-wide 
and rapidly growing. 

I have seen foxes on several farms and have studied them 
and their conditions carefully, and in every case they were 
well cared for and looked contented. One of the greatest 
merits of fur farming is that unless a man does look after 
his animals properly he is soon out of business! As the 
animals are born in captivity and know no other life they 
do not pine for their freedom. I know of many cases where 
escaped adult foxes have voluntarily returned to their ranches. 
Puppies will seldom return as they do not appear to have 
Jearnt where their home is, which is a common trait in both 
dogs and cats. 

Nearly all foxes raised in captivity are tattooed in the 


ears with their registration number,and if your readers, when 
buying silver fox neck pieces would make a point of buying 
only those with some trace of this tattooing in the cars they 
would have the double satisfaction of knowing that the 
animal died in a humane manner, usually chloroform, and 
that they are materially hastening the abolition of the steel 
trap! 

I will be delighted to give further information to any af 
your readers who are sulliciently interested to write to me, 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. R. Carruturrs, 

Lower Nicola P.O., British Columbia, Canada, 

{On many occasions in the Spectator we have condemned 
the use of steel traps, but condemnation is of no use, 
unless some adequate artificial substitute for fur is discovered, 
Pending the discovery of the really humane trap and, more 
important still, some method of inspection, which frankly 
we fear is impossible owing to the isolation and great distances 
involved in trapping, we think we must look for reform 
in another direction. If some method could be devised 
whereby furs supplied from fur farms, where the animals 
are humanely killed, were sold as such by the leading shops, 
we think the public would respond. Apparently by means 
of branding or tattooing it is possible to mark the pelts from 
fur farms. Will not Messrs. Selfridge, Harrods, the Army 
and Navy Stores, Debenhams, or one of the other big shops 
give this matter their attention? We will give a free page 
advertisement in the Spectator to the firm which is the first 
to obtain and sell as such humanely killed furs. Kp, 
Spectator. | 


THE SATOR AREPO CHARM 

[To the Editor of the Sirzcravor.| 
Sir,—This charm has attracted a good deal of attention lately, 
The Times, in a leader of April 25th headed Abracadabra refers 
to Dr. James's “ ery of despair” that no one has ever made 
sense of the letters of the charm ; and the Rey. T. D. Hickes 
in the Guardian has discovered that the words, rearranged, 
spell Pater Noster, plus the first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet. 

While I salute with deference this ingenious expiscation 
I think that the solution shown to me more than a quarter of 
a century ago by the late Rev. Wentworth Webster of Sarsaree, 
Basses Pyrénées, the well-known Spanish and Basque scholar, 
is the best ; and as it has not been referred to, as far as I 
know, it may interest your readers :— 

SATOR 

AREP O 

TENE Tt 

OPERA 

ROTAS 
. «+ * Learned men in modern times have asked what «repo 
could mean. Let my readers peruse the lines alternately 
from left to right, and right to left, upside down, lying on the 
side, in whatever position, repeating fenet, and they will find 
that the puzzle is simply the iterated words, “ Sator opera 
tenet * (The Lord possesses (Elis) works). 

“In the logic of witchcraft this formula, said in the usual 
way, would propitiate the good powers, and when said the 
reverse way, it would, of course, propitiate the evil. Written 
and pronounced as above it cannot but be pleasing to both.” 
(Vide, p. 60, Gleanings in Church History, by Rev. Wentworth 
Webster, M.A., Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy 
of History of Madrid, published by S.P.C.K., 1908). 

The above explanation may also be found in Les loisirs dun 
étranger au Pays Basque (p. 325), published at Chalon-sur- 
Saone in 1901 written in French by the same hand. 

My old friend adds many amusing and learned details, 
but these I omit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hordle, Hants, (Rerv.) Gascoigne MAckit. 


THE VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRIS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sir,— Mr. Selfridge expresses the opinion that * there are few 
pieces of work which the State is justified in doing. State 
enterprise is justified only in so far as it is directed towards 
protecting the lives (as opposed from the livelihoods) of its 
people at home and abroad.” Now how exactly can we 
distinguish between these two items ?—At what stage does 
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life become independe..t of livelihood ?—And are we justified 


in perpetuating lives of misery so long as we preserve “ lives ~ ? 
My own view on this subject is remotely different from that 
of Mr. Selfridge, for it seems to me that the fundamental 
purpose of the State is to maximise the welfare of its members, 
now and in the future, and if, by any means, it can increase 
welfare in one way more than it destroys it in another, then 
that is its foremost responsibility. What is the good of pre- 
serving life if that life is not to be worth living ? So much 
for general principles. 


If this criterion be admitted, it is surely the function of 


the State, in industry or in other spheres, to keep in view 
the needs of the citizens as a whole, and therefore wherever 
those needs can be better satisfied by State than by private 
enterprise let the Now the first 
argument of Mr. Selfridge was to show that it is not the duty 
of the State to take part in any activity which was not purely 
for the preservation of life. He then proceeded to a paecan 
of praise of the merits of private enterprise, from which we 
gather that :— 


State assume control. 


(1) “* ...a State, being made up of voters who... 
are more actively interested in complaining about things than 
praising them, cannot afford to make mistakes, and must play 
a defensive game.” 
up the Opposition with the voters 7) 

(2) Private enterprise can reward merit satisfactorily. 

(3) ‘* Private enterprise is subject to the intcnsest of com- 


(As to the complaints, is he not mixing 


petition.” 

(4) Private enterprise facilitates the taking of risks. 

In discussing these merits of Private Enterprise, let me first 
point out the forms which this so-called ‘* Private Enterprise ” 
does in fact take to-day. Firstly, there are the owner- 
managed business concerns, and secondly, there are the joint- 
stock undertakings. 
petitive or monopolistic conditions, and, in spite of all that 


Soth of these may operate under com- 


has been said about private enterprise, not a business concern 
which exists to-day is free from some form of State control. 
Every Act of Parliament, throughout the last century, which 
has contributed to the welfare of the people by regulating 
the operation of private enterprise has been criticized as an 
illegitimate encroachment by the State, and every time it 
has been followed by a prosperity as great, or greater than, 
that which preceeded it. As an example, I quote the Factory 
Acts. 

Now the largest enterprises which operate in this country 
to-day are of the joint-stock variety ; and the very argument 
which most opposers of State enterprise lodge against it 
is the very argument which, had it been valid, would have 
This 
is the argument quoted above; that control by scattered 
voters cannot be eflicient. It is quite plain that, as a matter 
of administration the joint-stock company is as eflicient as 
the private firm because, although the ultimate decisions lie 
with a number of people, the immediate policy is vested in one 


brought this form of organization to an end long ago. 


or two persons of outstanding ability ; and there is no reason 
whatever why industrial and commercial concerns should 
not be run on precisely similar lines by the State. A com- 
mittee of experts, (how much superior to the average board 
of directors !) could be appointed by Parliament, in whom 
control would be vested, the capital would be owned by the 
State, and the immediate problems of administration would 
be, as in the joint stock company, in the hands of one or two 
individuals, 

On the question of the State’s ability to take risks, Mr, 
Selfridge’s idea seems to me to be purely fantastic. .. , 
Has private enterprise ever sent thousands of men to the 
Jaughter in a war? Surely the State has always been able 
to take risks, and to play for as high stakes as the individual, 
and as a rule has overdone it, not otherwise. 

As to the question of bestowing reward for merit, surely the 
spectacle of the civil servant has been grossly misrepresented, 
and surely the rewards which accrue to the deserving in the 
form of salary, prestige, and ultimately perhaps a title, 
together with the satisfaction of working for the common 
good, are as great as anything which private enterprise, with 
ome exception, can offer. The exception applies only to the 
independent business man, and is the profit which may arise 
from the undertaking of exceptional risks . .., but where 
the undertaking of such risks is in the national interest, and 


where they are most efficiently undertaken by business men, 
nobody would disturb the present situation. It is only where 
the risks could be more effectively borne by the State that 
Nationalization has ever been proposed. 

And then, the assumption that private enterprise is subject 
I can only repeat that in any 
industries where this competition is beneficial and adequate 


to the intensest competition. 


to preserve the interests of the consumer and of those employed, 
State control would be absurd. Wherever on the other hand, 
monopoly exists in any degree, as in the supply of gas, water, 
electricity, transport facilities, and many raw materials ; or, 
where this so much praised cut-throat competition is a menace, 
as in the case of the mining and cotton industries, some form 
of co-operation is necessary, and it is more likely to be in 
the national interest if it is nationally controlled. Therefore 
let us be open-minded and ready to accept the new form of 
organization even though it may subjugate the private to the 
Iam, Sir, &c., P. A. SLOAN. 
Clare College, Cambridge. 


common interests. 


THE IMPROVED PUBLIC HOUSE 

[To the Editor of the SercratTor.| 

Sir,— If your correspondent, Mr. F. M. Phillips, desires to see 
an actual house possessing all the amenities mentioned by 
Mr. B. B. Williams, and more, let him visit The Golden 
Pheasant Inn, Plumbley, 


house, recently built by a brewer, replaces a frowzy little pub. 


Knutsford. This comely looking 


It stands back from the road in fairly extensive grounds, 
which include a rock garden, a lily-pool, grass and shale 
tennis courts, a fine bowling green adjoining a pavilion, which 
serves for the entertainment of large parties in summer, and 
in winter is used by the tennis club for dances. This building 
is separate from the inn, one side of which is devoted to 
bright and pretty tea-rooms which can be entered without 
passing through the licensed part of the house. 

There is no bar where one can stand and drink, but a 
lounge with small tables, comfortable chairs and scttees, a 
thick rug on the floor, and fresh flowers about. 
fittings are substantial and in good taste; the lavatory 
up to date.’ That these 
appreciated by the public is evident from the extensive and 
though (o1 


Furniture and 


accommodation is *‘ amenities are 
growing patronage which the house is attracting 
because) it is in the heart of the country, 
from Manchester and about four from Northwich.— I am, 
Sir, &e., Mansy A. GiBson. 

[We are glad to know of the existence of this 
public house,” although, of course, one swallow does not make 
The writer of this letter has no pecuniary 
Ep, Spec tator.| 


over seventeen miles 


* improved 


a summer.” 
interest in ‘‘ the trade.” 


TEMPERANCE REFORM 

[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
Sir,—Can private ownership and management of the liquor 
trade be compatible with temperance? I 
Obviously, shareholders in brewery and distillery companies 
would not welcome a reduction in the interest on their invested 
capital ; and one of the most effectual means (but not the only 


believe it can. 


means) of larger profits is an increased consumption of drinks 
(including non-alcoholic drinks, which many 
in). But an increased consumption of alcoholic beverages 
need not be an occasion of intemperance. 

There are those, a small minority of the population, who 
drink too much. 
good for them. There are those, the great majority, who drink 
almost nothing. And there are those who abstain entirely. 
Whether the drink trade is in private hands or in the hands 
of the State, persons of the first and second class would neither 
And an increased 


persons 


breweries deal 


There are those who drink as much as is 


reduce nor increase their consumption. 
consumption of wholesome alcoholic beverages by 
of the third and fourth class would be an excellent thing. 

It is presumed by those who advocate State ownership and 
management of the liquor trade that this system would dis- 
courage drinking. If the trade is to be run at a loss, the State 
revenue would lose by it instead of deriving from it the vast 
income that it does to-day in the form of taxation direct and 
indirect.-I am, Sir, &e. B. B. WILLIAMs. 

69a Palace Road, S.W. 2. 

[We think that if in Great Britain we had a similar system 
to the Swedish system of drink control that (1) the number of 
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confirmed alcoholics, who drink to excess, and (2) “ those who 
drink as much as is good for them * would decrease. This is 
what has happened in Sweden. The great advantage of the 
Swedish system is that it has none of the drawbacks of Pro- 
hibition and does not interfere needlessly with the liberty of 
the individual.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.|] 

Sin,—You say in an Editorial note to a letter last weck that 
the insuperable objection to private ownership of the drink 
Trade is that the Trade will always try to make as much 
money as possible. No doubt it will. But as I had explained 
in my article, the control of drink during the War by Lord 
D’Abernon proved that the Trade could be extraordinarily 
prosperous and the nation extraordinarily sober at the same 
time. This destroyed the entire assumption upon which 
Temperance reform was traditionally based. We must think 
in new ways. It would be an excellent thing for the country 
if a Trade, more prosperous than ever, were persuaded, or 
compelled, to use its wealth in reforming out of all knowledge 
the despicable type of public house. This seems to me to be 
the only certain and rapid way of getting reform. Licensing 
Justices have frequently prevented reform because they 
assumed that larger public houses meant more drinking. The 
Carlisle experiment has taught "s all better, and Iam thankful 
to note that many Benches are changing their views.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Preuvens Furerti. 


“BIBLICAL ANTHROPOLOGY” 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Six, —If comment is allowed on the notice of a book in your 
widely read journal I will ask permission to make the following 
few remarks upon that which appeared in your issue of May 4th 
in regard to my book, Biblical Anthropology, published by the 
Oxford University Press. 

I will say nothing as to the charges of discursiveness, loose- 
ness of phraseology, confused thinking, and such-like, but deal 
only with four points : (1) Iam not at all ** obsessed with the 
belief that all races must pass through identical stages of 
evolution ” ; all I say is that human nature and the constitu- 
tion of the human mind being what they are it is probable 
that all races, in their advance from savagery through 
barbarism to civilization, have passed through similar stages 
of evolution ; (2) I am opposed to the * diffusion theory ” so 
far as it would derive the swastika, or any other symbol, 
wherever found, from one centre; with Max Miiller I hold 
that what is possible in one place is possible in another ; but 
I have nowhere committed myself to anything so foolish as 
that the swastika, for example, is “ everywhere due to in- 
dependent invention ” ; (3) my theory of totemism is widely 
held by anthropologists in spite of its inability to * bear 
critical examination’; and (4) I should be grateful if your 
critic could show me any primitive peoples in the past or the 
present whose social system is based on Democracy. 

In conclusion, the writer of the notice would appear to have 
fastened on a few points, without having in any way read the 
yook !—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. D. Astriry. 

East Rudham, Norfolk. 


[(1) The belief that all tribes must pass through the same 
stages of cultural evolution is implicit in the earlier chapters 
of Biblical Anthropology. More explicitly we are told that 
earliest man lived in herds, and then in hordes (p. 5): mother- 
right precedes father-right (p. 35); religion must pass through 
certain evolutionary stages, from animism, through fetichism 
and polytheism, to monotheism (pp. 6, 12): ‘ the ancestors 
of Israel passed through this stage (totemism) in the evolution 
of their culture ” (p. 35): ** man is everywhere and always the 
same, that is, that at corresponding stages of culture he will 
be found to possess identical religious ideas and social arrange- 
ments, and that, further, relics or survivals of his earliest ideas 
and arrangements will be found at every stage in the advancing 
culture of the higher races ” (p. 4) : ** Totemism belongs as a 
stage in the evolution of society to the pre-agricultural time ” 
(p. 38). 

(2) “ The theory that I would suggest in view of the 
fact that it (the swastika) is found in so many localities, in- 
cluding America and West Africa (Ashanti?) is that this is 
due not to migration but to the spontaneous evolution of 


se 


the idea among races far apart at a similar stage of dk velop. 
ment ™ (p. 123). 

(3) Dr. Astley divorces totemism from religion, but in a 
footnote to p. 211 he admits that modern anthropology 
dissents from his view. 

(4) I might instance many pymitive tribes whose institutions 
are entirely democratic, but™the Masai will sullice. May | 
also refer Dr. Astley to Ashanti Law and Constitution. in 
which Captain Rattray speaks of a ** democracy, wherein ajj 
free men were equal and the only real aristocracy recognized 
were the dead ™ ? 

I trust that this will absolve me in the eves of Dr. Astley 
of the unfounded charge of not haying read his book.— You, 
REVIEWER. ] 


WHERE MEAT COMES FROM 

[To the Editor of the Spvcr ror. | 
Sir,—In 1883 I was a Western cattle man, and frequently 
shipped cattle to Chicago. Mr. Somers-Cox is right in saying 
that at this time meat packers killed cattle by shooting —a 
gangway plank ran over the killing pens, and the operator 
walked to and fro as required, and pointing directly down- 
wards, fired a pellet from a cap rifle into the nape of the 
beast’s neck, at the point where the spine joins the skull, 
This caused instantaneous death. In some factories the 
operator used a spike-pointed lance, with a weighted handle, 
A downward jab with this produced the same result. (This 
was known as pithing.) 

In either of these methods a minimum: of skill was required, 
About 1894 I found that the method of killing was changed, 
and cattle were stunned with a hammer (as described by Mr, 
Strachey). I asked one of the owners of the factory what 
was the reason for the change in method, and he explained 
that with their routine of butchering, death in the former 
manner, was too rapid and complete, the slightest delay 
making the bleeding unsatisfactory. They had, therefore, 
substituted the stunning process.--I am, Sir, &c., 

KYN MON, 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Seucixrvor.| 
Sir,—I am much obliged to the Rev. Fr. Woodlock for lus 
brief but kindly reply, in your May 11th issue, to my Ictter 
on certitude in religion. I think a useful purpose wii! be 
served if Fr. Woodlock—if he has time in his busy life- 
would follow the matter up a little further. 

He says: ‘Of course, there are grades of certitude: it 
is only in the negative element of the absence of doubt 
that these grades or species are allied.” 

I am aware that * there are grades of certitude ~ if ** certi- 
tude ” be used as meaning * the highest degree of probability ”; 
for, in that case, the degrees are proportionate to the ol jects 
with which they deal. But I think such use of the word 
exceedingly clumsy and misleading. How can I be * certain” 
of a thing, in any real sense, if there is any element of doubt ? 
If certainty is compatible with any doubt whatever, we might 
far better not use the word at all, but say ~ extremely 
probabie.” 

The meaning I attached to “ certitude” was that with 
which it is used in the Roman Catholic catechism: * Faith 
is a supernatural gift of God, which enables us to believe 
without doubting whatever God has believed.” In this sense 
certainty is equivalent to absence of any doubt. 

The Catechism goes on to say: ** Iam to know what God 
has revealed by the testimony, teaching, and authority 
of the Catholic [i.e., Roman Catholic] Church.” 

Now, the trouble is that the claims of the Roman Catholie 
Church are highly controversial, dealing with history, meta- 
physics, and many other intellectual spheres. How can we 
be “ without doubt’ that its claims are true? Is it not 
confused logic to say ?—*I believe the Church [i.c., the 
Roman Church] because it is God’s infallible messenger; 
how do I know it is God's infallible messenger ?—because the 
Church says so.” However, if we do not reason thus, what 
else can we do but this—form our decision, as to the Roman 
Church’s claims, in accordance with what seems to us the 
weight of evidence? Yet, in that case, is it not mere 
** probability ” ? 
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I sincerely assure Fr. Woodlock I am not writing this letter 


controversially. his question of * certitude ~~ was a sore 
torment to me for years, and led to my ceasing to trust an 
infallible, or supposedly infallible, Church, and to think we 
must be content with probability. In so grave a matter I 
should heed respectfully any solution Fr. Woodlock could 
suggest.—_I_ am, Sir, &c., J. W. Poynter. 


106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N.S. 
AN APPRECIATION FROM 
(RECEIVED BY CABLE.) 

[To the Editor of the SpvcTaror.] 


Sin,— As an Egyptian landlord I beg to convey my sincerest 


EGYPT 


appreciation of the good will of His Britannic Majesty's 
Government in signing the recent Nile Water Agreement with 
Egvpt.— I am, Sir, &c., Baprawti AsHour Pacna. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
“Cor THe CAcKLE AND GET TO THE “OSSEs.” 

Can any of your readers say where this admirable motto, 
s appropriately quoted by Mr. Baldwin the other day, is to 
be found ?— H. M. W. 

{Surely this is a dictum of the immortal Mr. Jorrocks, 
though in which of Mr. Surtees’ books it occurs we cannot 
remember.— Ep. Spectator.| 


Henry Arrutr JONES 


I am the literary executrix of my father, Henry Arthur 
Jones, and I am now engaged on writing his life. I shall be 
very grateful if any of his friends having interesting letters 
fom him, especially those written before 1895, will kindly 
lend them to me for a brief period. As soon as the letters 
are copied they shall be returned.—- Doris TuHornr, 19 
Kiddermore Avenue, N.W. 3. 


IIomer or Horace ? 

Referring to your ** General Knowledge Questions” of 
April 27th, where does the Rev. F. KX. Fell find the quotation, 
interdum dormital Homerus ? Mr. Fell knows his Homer better 
than he knows his Horace, or does the reverend gentleman 
himself sometimes nod %--C. R., Berne. 

Tk Presence or FLOWERS, 

This charming Essay reminds me of a time many years ago 
when I used to walk almost daily from Earl's Court Road to 
Cromwell Road by way of that quiet old oasis in the desert of 
gigantic houses, Kenway Road, with its cottages and tiny 
gardens, and T used to think that if I had one to spare (as 1 
never had) I should like to give a guinea a year for the best 
kept of those front gardens. Perhaps the L.C.C. or some of 
our millionaires will try what the result of such an investment 
would be all over London? I also remember a house —I 
think it was in Portman Square— where every window used 
to be gay with flowers in boxes, and what a relief it was to 
the eye after unbroken rows of bricks and mortar.— No 
LONGER A LONDONER. 


Honipay Guip. 
During many years past a few ladies here have provided 
afortnight’s holiday, during the summer season, in Tunbridge 
Wells, for gentlewomen from London and elsewhere who 
are carning their own livelihood and to whom an occasional 
rest and change are invaluable. All costs, including travelling 
expenses and board in comfortable rooms. are provided in 
each case. A personal welcome is accorded to each visitor 
and it is sought to make their stay in every way a pleasant 
one. Motor drives, &c., in our beautiful surroundings are 
arranged—-friends kindly lending their private cars for this 
purpose. The cost of the holiday, some £6 6s. per head is 
defrayed by subscriptions, supplemented by a sale of work 
or similar effort when required. From thirty to forty of these 
holiday visitors have beer provided for each year since the 
initiation of the scheme in 1896——-the number last year was 
thirty-seven. Might not something on similar lines be 
organized with equal suecess by “a few ladies”~ in other 
healthful places within reach of our great centres? It is 
in this hope, in the interest of a class of the community 
whose lives are so often monotonous and difficult that I beg 
your kind insertion of this letter.-—ALExr. GuTnrir, Tunbridge 
Vells. 

P.S. Any further information desired may be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Mrs. Pasteur, Brendon, Warwick Park, 
Tunbridge Wells, 


GENTLEWOMEN 's 


Tue Country Howusrt SMELL, 


Why am I neglected by Miss W. M. Letts in her charming 
article in your issue of May 18th ? 
—much better than 


Surely I smell deliciously 
Woop SMOKE, 


paraffin oil” ? 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND CRUELTY 
IN response to a communication sent out from our Circulation 


Department we received the following letter : 


I shall certainly nof nominate or recommend any friends t 
subscribe to the Spect .and when my present subscription haa 
run out I shall cease to subscribe,as I do not wish to have anything 
to do with any paper or Society which encourages cruelty to nima 

which is evidently the Spectat policy a rding to the Editorial 
Note following the letter on Stag Hunting in vour issue of May 4th 
last FE. J. Harrison, Dulvert : 


The Spectator has on many occasions been attacked for ex- 
cessive humanitarianism. but as far as we ean recollect this 
is the first time that we have been accused of * encouraging 
cruelty to animals.” The footnote to which the writer objects 
appeared on May 4th as a comment ona letter from Mr. FE. W, 


Hendy, of Exmoor. It ran as follows : 


-.. We have visited many of the lar 





these islands should not be mace 


as they are called in Canada and the sild 
deer and other animals are preserved. have 
to be kept down the task is underta We 
see no reason why one day Exmoor an ts in 


essarv to thin out the deer. 





became The 
to the keepers or verderers. Ep. S; lator, 


A Hundied Years Ago 


Phe Spectator, May 23rp, 1829, 
TEA. 
The urn, we regret to say it nger se supitss =. 
we are no longer refreshed by the view of its classic form, nor 





substantial promise of * drink and fill again ~ that it held out 
elegant accompaniment of the poet's tea-table, and of the tea-table 
of our youth, has been relegated to the ante-room. On the impor- 
tance of a cheap tea in a moral point of view, we think too little 





stress has been hitherto laid. It is the yx rity of that deli 
beverage that t cheers but not DY at that 1 iffords t 
to the sedentary and the studious only, but to all classes, a n 
stimulus without which, unless in the case of a few 

individuals, it seems almost impossible for dull 


and it does so 





humanity to travel on its way rejoicing 





of the inconveniences which accompany other stimul 
tea-drinkers are rare lv, if ever, dran iru kers We 
what dram-drinkers are. This consideration ought 
little with Governt ir nclusions respecting 

We are persuaded t! rever to speak 
and bosoms” of Ministers—would not suffer 
thirty vears, the consumption of tea has increased 
to about thirty millions of pounds; yet what is tl itter Quantity 
to the demands of the community } it or pour and } f 
per head; that is. about one-quart f an « d for every 
family of four persons! If tea were two s! ngs instead of s 





seven shillings, can it be doubted that the consumption of an art 
which all relish, 


it, would be augmented fourfold 


and in which all would :ndu hed the Dass 








I IsH REFORM s S Y 
A ineeting of the Society for Promoting the Reliaious | ples 
of the Reformation was held yesterday morning in the large 1 
of the Freemason’s Hall, which was completely filled by a hi ly 
respectable company of both xes. Viscount Mandeville was in 
the chair. The Society is in a prosperou yndition, 


Poetry 


Friends Unborn 


Wiru this one friend—TI ask no mere— 
To love me till I die, 

I sing my songs that. after death, 
My friends may multiply. 

To make this world, when I am gone, 
Think all the more of me— 

Each time a rainbow’s in the sky, 
Or bird is on a tree. 

That God may say, when I am judged— 
* This sinner did his duty : 

Who made men worship me the more, 


By his great love of beauty.” 


W. H. Davies, 
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Some Books 


As the founder of a legal dynasty Lord Chief Baron Pollock 
deserves to be remembered, and the excellent memoir of him 
by his grandson, Lord Hanworth (Murray, 10s. 6d.), will be 
read with interest--and not by lawyers alone. Jonathan 
Frederick Pollock (1783— 1870) was the son of a Berwick man 
who was Court saddler and not very successful in getting his 
bills paid. The boy was at St. Paul's School for a brief space, 
and then went up to Trinity, Cambridge. He was too poor 
to continue his course unaided, whereupon his tutor, Tavel, 
impressed by his mathematical genius, lent young Pollock 
the money required to carry on. Pollock was Senior Wrangler 
in 1806 and then went to the Bar. Tavel continued to finance 
him for some years until briefs came in freely. Pollock at 
last became leader of t#e Northern Circuit and the successful 
rival of Brougham. He was Attorney-General under Peel in 
1834, and from 1841 to 1844 when he was made Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. Lord Hanworth gives an interesting 
account of his legal career, of his skilful defence of Frost the 


Chartist in the Newport rising of 1839, and so on. But the 


average reader will be more deeply impressed at learning that 
the Lord Chief Baron, by his two wives had twenty-four 
children, of whom twenty survived him, and the family tree 
in the appendix shows at a glance how many distinguished 
men and women this great Pollock clan has given to the 
country in the past hundred years. 

* * * * 

The late Colonel Sir John Hall's The Coldstream Guards 
(Clarendon Press, 25s.) brings the history of that distinguished 
regiment from 1885 down to 1914, and contains as its main 
theme the operations of the Ist and 2nd Battalions during the 
Boer War of 1899-1902. The narrative moves easily and 
clearly, for the operations it has to describe are simple enough. 
The two Coldstream Battalions formed part of the Guards 
Brigads in Methuen’s army as far as the disastrous field of 
Magersfontein. They then took part in the shepherding of 
Cronje to the eastward, in the battles of Poplar Grove and 
Driefontein which preluded the occupation of Bloemfontein, 
and thereafter shared in Roberts’s advance on Pretoria, which 
was followed by Botha’s stand and defeat at Diamond Hill — 
an engagement fought not far from Bronkhorst Spruit of 
unhappy memory some twenty years before. With the 
capture of the Delagoa Bay railway the serious phase of 
operations ceased, though there was still left to the regiment 
plenty of work in helping to hunt down the elusive De Wet 
and in trampling out the smouldering embers of rebellion in 
the Old Colony. All these operations are described with 
picturesque force and orderly clarity, and it is pleasant to note 
that the author bears witness to the humanity constantly 
shown by the Boers under very diflicult circumstances, and to 
“the statesmanlike guidance of such men as L. Botha and 


Smuts.” 
* a 7 * 


Anatole France in 1909 went on a lecture tour to South 
America. The subject he proposed was Frangois Rabelais, 
Neither lecturer nor subject, however, were particularly 
acceptable to the Roman Catholic authorities. “* At’ the 
last lecture there was not a soul in the boxes and not one 
woman in the house. In all, three hundred baldpates. It 
was funereal. The Master, smiling and short-sighted, and 
fingering sheaves of notes, explained Francis I.’s subtle policy 
to empty stalls and boxes peopled with shades, with a little 
pause for applause at the end of each paragraph.’ So 
Anatole France obligingly changed his subject. Ife lectured 
instead on the glories of the Argentine ; and his lecture (no 
doubt unworthy of preservation) was received with great 
appreciation. The series of lectures as it was originally 
designed is now given us in an English translation by 
Mr. Ernest Boyd, in Rabelais, by Anatole France (Gollancz, 
18s.). The book is at once a life of Rabelais and a running 
commentary on his works. It has all the ironic charm of 
style for which France is famous; and, in so far as the 
fastidious intellectual scepticism of France is akin to the 
boisterous and energetic scepticism of Rabelais, we can even 
all it a notable essay in interpretation. The French edition 
will not be published :eparately for some two or three years ; 
only the English version, therefore, will be readily available 
for the author's admirers. 


of the Week 


It is fortunate that before the dying social customs ang 
beliefs of rural communities in various parts of the country 
are quite dead and lost, some patient and scholarly writer 
is usually to be found who is prepared to devote a great deal 
of time and labour to the collection of verbal accounts, and 
records of those old ways, thus setting up a monument to our 
ancestors which has the added value, not Common amongst 
monuments, of being useful and entertaining. North-Kast 
Scotland, a country rich in lore of the most interesting— 
even of the most sensational—kind, has hitherto had, so far 
as we know, but one historian who has done it anything 
like justice : that is to say, in giving a responsible and sys. 
tematic account of its primitive beliefs, peculiarities in the 
use of the black art, lares, fairies, and so forth— and that 
Was a good many years ago. Now comes Mr. J. M. McPherson, 
with his Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland 
(Longmans, Green, 12s. 6d.), in which all the available 
material up to date has been collected and admirably set 
out. It is unlikely that much more will ever be discovered ; 
and on the other hand it is possible that within a generation 
or two numbers of the records to which Mr. McPherson has 
had access will have perished: certainly it will not be long 
before the last of those old people who remember witches 
and the like has vanished from the countryside. So that 
this book would seem to take its place as the standard work 
of reference on the subject trom the day of publication. 
though one may add that it is by no means to be thought 
dull on that account. In fact, it simply bristles with alarming 


and intriguing stories. 
* * * * 


Captain J. L. M. Barrett is the Equitation Instructor at 
the R.M.C., Sandhurst, and more than 1,600 young men, 
many of them destined to become the perfect horsemen of 
our crack cavalry regiments, have passed through his hands, 
He is therefore qualified to write a book on riding, and the 
beautiful simplicity of his language and his diagrams in 
Practical Horsemanship (Witherby, 12s. 6d.) almost conceal 
by these virtues the fact that if we have mastered what 
he sets before us we know more about riding than ninety: 
nine out of every hundred of the people we mect wit! the 
hounds. He follows the lines of the method adopted at 
Sandhurst, writing always with modesty, common sense. and 
quiet confidence. There have been many able books on 
horsemanship written during the last few years in support 
of theories, but this, like the works of Colonel Hayes and 
Colonel Geoffrey Brooke, is a really sound text-book, and the 
authors many grateful pupils ought to secure for it a wide 
initial circulation. 

* * * 

That most accomplished interpreter, Miss Pitt, once more 
translates for her fascinated audience the language of the 
animal world. Toby my Fox Cub (Arrowsmith, 5s.) is a baby 
from the wild, playful, charming, and illusive. Brought up it 
the house, she submits to caresses with as little fear as a 
puppy and with far less awkwardness. Always graccful, 
always gay, she never gives her heart to her fond captors. She 
keeps it for the beautiful young fox of her dreams and runs 
away back to the wild world, where man, to whom she owe; 
her happy childhood, to whom she has looked for food, warmth, 
and play, is once more the enemy-—fierce, sinister, incom: 
prchensible. 

+ . . > 
(** More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Compe 
tition will be found on pages 834 and 842.) 


The Competition 


Tut Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the paragraph of 
not more than a hundred and fifty words, on any subject 
in which is hidden the largest number of names of recognized 
motor car makes. As an example of what is required, we 
quote the following sentences :—* Once in a house on 4 
hill, many miles from a town, lived our hero, Vernon.’ The 
names of motor cars must, as far as possible, be spelt accur 
ately. and should be clearly underlined. The paragraph must 
make intelligent reading. The Competition will close 0 
Friday, June 7th. 
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Tamerlane, the Earth Shaker. By 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 


Amir Who 


Harold Lamb. 


(Thornton 


A MAN of iron... °° O bloody dog named Timur,’ as 
Sultan Bayazid impolitely but not inaccurately addressed 


him... Terrible in wrath, silent and unsmiling always, 


utterly loyal to his friends, passionately devoted to chess and 
pioneer of the complicated “ double chess" now becoming 
popular, master strategist, dashing cavalryman, consummate 
architect, the lame chieftain who left pyramids of human 
skulls in the path of his Horde and yet made Samarkand 
a rival of Rome for beauty and learning is a figure that has 
jong awaited an interpreter in the West. 

Mr. Lamb was well qualified for the task and he has accom- 
plished it to the admiration of laymen and the confusion of 
those historians who rely on the records of the vanquished 
for the truth about the Tartars. To attempt to whitewash or 
extenuate Timur's would be profitless and the 
author offers no excuse for the 
at Tekrit, the Christian knight whose torso was catapulted 
into the fleet that had come to relieve the siege of Smyrna, 
the burying alive of 4.000 Armenians, the 90,000) victims 
of Baghdad, and all the other holocausts, from Delhi, which 
Timur sacked, to Damascus, which he gutted. 

But as he camped before Damascus, Timur’s keen eyes 
(they were to fail him later and their lids drooped when he 
had the appearance of being always 


massacres 


mounds of severed heads 


was seventy so that he 
asleep) at once noticed the curious bulbed dome of the great 
Ummayad base. Its 
beauty appealed to the mystical nomad strain in his character 


Mosque, swelling outward from the 
and when the mosque, which caught fire when he gave orders 
for the burning of the city, collapsed with the rest he probably 
felt sorry. In any case he took the plans of it back with 
him to Samarkand, as he had taken the plans (and artificers) 
of the Juma Masjid from Delhi, and built magnificent blue- 
tombs for his with 
His descendants copied them in India, first in the 


domed wife and himself pomegranate 


dome: 


mausoleum of Humayun and then in the Taj Mahal. So that 
if Tamerlane had not lived, the crown and glory of Mogul 


architecture might never have been built by the Juma. 
Would America have been discovered when it was, but for 
Tamerlane ? He had opened the trade routes to Asia and made 
After his death they were blocked 
way to the Indies had to 


them safe and popular. 
by various upheavals and a new 
Would 
% Moscow was in the grip of the 
scattered it like chaff and enabled 


themselves. 


be found. Columbus sailed. Russia have existed 
as it is. but for Tamerlane 
Golden Horde. 
the Russians to free 

Perhaps this defeat of the Horde, warriors as hardy as his 


Toktamish, trained in the same hard 


Tamerlane 


own Tartars, led by 
school as Timur himself and formerly a friend and ally, was 
his greatest military achievement, for he took 90,000 horsemen 
into the centre of Russia, in winter, and defeated a numerically 
superior and better mounted enemy. After that, the capture 
of Persia was child's play. At Ispahan 70,000 persons lost 
their lives in a piece of deliberate * frightfulness ~*~ to punish 
the citizens for assaults on his soldiers. Shiraz paid ransom 
quictly and the famous Hafiz was brought before the iron 
He had written the 
if my mistress of Shiraz would take my heart in her hand 
I would lay before her fect 


Amir. following indiscreet verse : 


sokhara or Samarkand, 


Shook the Earth 


Timur. outwardly unsmiling as usual, but with a grim fun 
that he surely had, inquired why the poet should offer the 
Tartar capital to a wench of Shiraz. But Hafiz, who was poor 
answered : * My Lord, by reason 


of that prodigality I have fallen into the plight in which 


as a good poet should be, 
you see me.” He received a handsome purse. 


Timur, known to his enemies as * the Lame.’ and to his 
followers as “ the Splendid” was tall, with a massive head 
and high forehead. 


very white in his prime. 


His beard was long, and his hair turned 
He had enormous physical strength, 
and courage, a versatile mind, and a passion for chess playing. 
He slept little and rode so hard that on a forced march he 
left a trail of foundered horses in his wake. 


deep and his eyes very bright. According to Ibn Arabshah : 


His voice was 


“ He was not depressed by misfortune and prosperity did not 
stir in him any exultation. He carried for device upon his seal 
two Persian words, Rasti Rousti: Strength is in Right He was 
very taciturn in conversation, and never spoke of slaughter, 
pillage, or the violation of women’s sanctuari He loved bra 


soldiers.”’ 
first fifteenth 


century was probably the most powerful monarch in the world. 


Such was the man who in the vears of the 


No king in Europe had such riches, such military forces, or 


such an extent of territory. The (amgha, or red sign-manual of 


Tamerlane ran from the Mediterranean to India. If he had 


lived he would also have conquered China. After out- 
manoeuvring and soundly trouncing the ‘Turkish Sultan 
Bavazid at Angora (he who was called * the Thunder and 


who defeated the last Crusade at Nicopolis) Tamerlane became 


a figure of awe and curiosity to the rulers of Europe. 
* Henry TV. of England wrote to Timur congratulating him 
as one sportsman to another on his victory. Charlies VI. 
of France wrote also and = sent gifts by a Christian 
Bishop. 

In August. 1404. he was back in Samarkand, then the 
best planned and most magnificent citv in the world. as 


Tabriz was the greatest (ten times the size of London) with its 


ictivityv. seemed to possess 


million inhabitants. \ fever of 


his ageing body. There were feasts and festivals, audiences 


and judgments, and Amir Timur Gurigan sat much alone, 
plaving chess and thinking. He was planning, when over 
seventy, an invasion of China. In the early winter of 1405 


he set out with two hundred thousand men. The great pavilion 


of the Amir and his guards reached Obrar and here the army 
halted for a time. On a certain day in March the forward 
movement had been planned to begin again: moving such a 
making arrangements weeks and 
Great North Road to Cathay was 
kettledrumis before 
horse was ready saddled 


Lord Timur did 


multitude of horses meant 
even months ahead. The 
thronged with horsemen. The roared 
Lord Timur’s pavilion, his white 
standard. gut the 


under the yvak-tailed 


not come, for he had died in the night. 


IIere we must leave tribut« 
to a great px rsonality and a good book. We are 
finished with Timur. Nothing more will probably 


known of him beyond what Mr. Lamb has so cleverly discovered 


him, with regret, paying this 
SOrTS to be 


ever be 


and so well set forth for us. We shall never know the soul of 
why he never smiled. nor why after he had wreaked 
carefully build it) up 


Timur ; 
his wrath on a city he should so 


again. 


Industry and Trade 


The Problem of Industrial Relations and other Lectures. 
By Henry Clay. (Macmillan. 12s.) 


Free Trade To-day. By H. L. Nathan. (Gollanez. 5s.) 


The Mystery of the Trade Depression, By Frederic b. Hol- 
inger. (P.S. King. 7s. 6d.) 

Bygone Days and Now. By Charles Wicksteed. (William 
and Norgate. 2s. td.) 

PouricaL argument nowadays turns more than ever on 


economic problems, and the sad thing is that the problems 
are too often misrepresented and the principles underlying 
them misunderstood. If the candidates, and especially Mr. 
Lloyd George, could all take a week's holiday from the 
platform and attentively read Professor Clay’s new and weighty 
Volume of lectures on the questions of the day, they and the 


or P1 


mind and a lucid style, makes it plain that our economic ills 


electors would benefit. ssor Clay who has a judicial 


are not to be waved away in a day or a year by a magie 
wand with a £200,000,000 Joan inscribed on it, but are the 
outcome of the violent break in the continuity of our industrial 
War. Our labour force 
uneCCODOTNEG 


Our 


development that was caused by the 


is wrongly distributed, wage-rate vary to an 


degree, the whole complex system is out of balance. 
heavy industries were greatly enlarged during the War for 
the making of munitions and were the first to suffer when the 
War ended and the demand for their products was suddenly 
Moreover, thes hardest hit 


by the inerease of local rates to relieve distress and of insurance 


reduced to normal. were the 
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payments to assist the unemployed. Unlike the newer indus- 
tries they received no Government assistance, whether in 
subsidies or in the shape of tariffs. The derating scheme will 
from next autumn give them real help. Meanwhile, the effect 
of unemployment insurance and poor relief is to deter the 
workless from leaving an overcrowded trade as quickly 
as they would have done in the past. This aspect of our 
modern social legislation is too often ignored. 

Professor Clay points out in his admirable discussions of 
wages before, during,and since the War that we have lost the 
old standards of wages, which used to differentiate one kind 
of labour from another, and that no one knows what the wage- 
rates ought to be. He commends the work of the Trades 
Boards in fixing decent minimum wages in the less well 
organized industries and thus helping indirectly to prevent 
wages in other trades from falling unduly low. He remarks 
with truth in a paper on “ The Authoritarian Element in 
Distribution * that :— 

‘‘ without interfering with or abrogating the essential elements of 
freedom in the policy of laissez-faire, and without assuming the 
awkward and dangerous responsibility for fixing prices and incomes, 
Parliament has nevertheless interfered materially with the distribu- 
tion of wealth, has done much to secure a better distribution, and 
has done more probably in the present century to solve the problem 
of poverty than any previous generation or any other country 
has been able to do.” 

Professor Clay is prepared to go further in this direction, but 
he is firmly convinced that ** the maintenance of the present 
right of property and a wide diffusion of its enjoyment are 
needed as well to provide a check on the bureaucracy. to en- 
able the wage-earner and salaried worker to bargain on 
equal terms with the large-scale employer, whether that 
employer be public or private.’ The Socialist’s desire to 
confiscate all property, ultimately if not at once, to the State 
is clearly abhorrent to Professor Clay, adyanced Liberal though 
he be. * Private enterprise is preferred because it is the more 
economic way of attaining the social end.” 

Another large economic problem, that of Free Trade, is 
treated in a very different temper by Mr. Nathan, in the 
belief that it was to be “ one of the dominant issues ** of the 
Election and that * our Protectionist Government ~ somehow 
* put the brake on the movement in the Free Trade direction 
which had won the approval of all the other nations of the 
world * at Geneva last year. Mr. Nathan is a thorough- 
going Free Trader of the old-fashioned type. He regards all! 
tariffs as immoral. He disapproves of Protection for key 
industries, of safeguarding duties for trades that might 
otherwise be wiped out, of subsidies for the development of 
new industries like beet-sugar. It does not matter to him 
whether other nations maintain high tariffs, whether unem- 
ployment may be mitigated here by a moderate use of the 
same policy, or whether in the national interest the manu- 
facture of optical glass, dyes, and the like should be encouraged. 
Mr. Nathan would have us revert to the pure Cobdenite doc. 
trine and risk the consequences. Inasmuch as the Liberals 
started the safeguarding duties and the Labour party is com- 
mitted to a policy of prohibiting the import of * sweated 
goods,” however they may be defined, Mr. Nathan would 
seem to be somewhat isolated as a Free Trader without 
qualification. His book contains a mass of facts and figures, 
but it is vitiated by his assumption that cheapness is the 
only criterion by which to measure the value of a country’s 
economic policy. We could wish that it were possible to 
revert to the simple methods of thirty years ago. We cannot, 
however, ignore, as Mr. Nathan does, the risks that such a 
reversion would entail, in view of our elaborate and costly 
system of social reforms and our army of unemployed. More- 
over, it is misleading to suggest that the other nations, almost 
all of whom are far more Protectionist than we, are waiting 
for a lead from us to meve in the direction of Free Trade. 
Mr. Nathan would cast us for the part of the wolf in the fable, 
whereas we really are in the position of the lamb. 

It is difficult to take Mr. F. E. Holsinger very seriously. A 
new prophet who affirms in by no means courteous terms that 
all the economists—not merely the unorthodox Professor 
Keynes, but also the orthodox, like Professor Taussig and Sir 
Josiah Stamp—are completely in the wrong about the 
theory of foreign trade, must not expect a friendly reception, 
What troubles him is that we go on investing part of our 
savings overseas, and that the interest on these loans is often 
reinvested. He infers, for exemple, that * the British people 


ae 


are deriving no benefit from their investments of capital jy 
India and the Crown colonies, and are, instead, handing over 
that interest in the form of valuable foodstuffs ani raw mat. 
erials to their most powerful industrial rivals on the continent 
of Europe.” He is led to the conclusion that no person ought 
to derive an income exceeding £1,200 from oversea securities, 
and that the bulk of our national income from this source 
ought to be distributed in the form of goods. Mr. Holsinger 
professes contempt for the Socialists and their proposed sur- 
tax: he would deal much more drastically with the investor, 
But he is, of course, mistaken in his interpretation of the 
facts. Directly or indirectly we all benefit from the export of 
-apital to the countries where it can be used with advantage, 
Capital exported to the Sudan, for instance, has made possible 
the irrigation of a large cotton-growing area so that the supply 
of raw cotton to Lancashire is enlarged and tends to be 
cheapened, while the growers are new customers for our manu- 
factured goods. Other cases might be multiplied. Mr. 
Holsinger more than once incautiously likens the building of 
railways overseas to the building of Pyramids— as ~ the piling 
up of needless fixed capital.” Yet there is no parallel between 
the two. The Pyramids were monuments to the dead: the 
railways make goods cheaper and more accessible to the 
living. Of what use would the rich copper deposits in remote 
Katanga be, if they were not connected by rail to the African 
seaboard ? Mr. Holsinger, as the Americans say, is ~ barking 
up the wrong tree.” 

Let us conclude by recommending the reader to buy and 
read the sane, charming, and hopeful little book in) which 
Mr. Charles Wicksteed records the lessons of a long and hon. 
ourable business career. He has worked hard, suffered more 
than one setback, and made good in the end, and he now 
pleads for a closer co-operation between labour, brains, and 
capital. He is severe on the bad cinployer and on the arbi- 
trary trade union leader ; he regards restriction of output by 
either party as a grave offence to the commonwealth ; he 
maintains his belief in Free Trade and would remove all 
hindrances to closer relations with other countries: he 
regards Socialism as a dangerous absurdity. But, apart from 
the author's opinions, his personality is attractive and sincere, 


The Death of Queen Anne 


Anne Stuart, Queen of England. By Beatrice Curtis Brown. 
(Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

In the Days of Queen Anne. By Lewis Melville. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 


Wuewn the English people took as the very type of stale news 
the statement that Queen Anne was dead, it was because they 
felt that something or other was very dead indeed. It was the 
death of a greater thing than herself that made Anne se 
typically, so completely, so undeniably dead. Perhaps it was 
the feudal system which now at last was wholly at an end 
Perhaps we had broken finally with the Roman tradition 
Perhaps we were achieving for the first time our independence 
of Continental Powers. At any rate England was changed. 
Something had gone so very much out of the social atmosphere 
that its passing was the oldest news in the world. 

Somehow England grew firmer under Good Queen Anne; 
we might almost say, grew middle-aged. Yet Anne herself 
seems to us almost colourless ; we never attribute this se 
critical change to any element in her own character or to any 
initiative of her own will. She fitted in well with a movement 
of events which was quite beyond her control. Another 
monarch, perhaps, would have been more recalcitrant ; but 
we never see her as if she herself gave a direction to the change 

The House of Stuart went with her. What gives se 
romantic an air to the rebellions of “15 and “45 is that they 
were so incredible, so hopeless. The change of circum- 
stances had been so massive that we might as well have 
expected some descendant of Hereward the Wake to make @ 
last effort to turn out the Norman usurpers. And all this, 
strangely enough, was unaffected by the fact that Ani 
herself had a secret dream of seeing the Stuarts back in 
power. Whatever she might dream, she served the cause o! 
the Whigs, of the Hanoverian succession, of industrial England, 
and of Protestantism. 

There is much of value in Mr. Lewis Melville's portraits ol 
the time. Although he professes to be bringing Queen Anne 
herself to life, we are much more vividly impressed by the 
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characters who surround her 
Hill, by the Duke of Marlborough, 
calculating William III. One great service that Mr. Melville 
has done us is to reprint that extraordinary pamphlet, the 


by Sarah Jennings and Abigail 
and even by the cold and 


Memoirs of Prince Willicm Henry, Duke of Gloucester. The 
young Duke was the only one-of Queen Anne’s children to 
of providing an heir to the 
-headed, ungainly and delicate child ; full of 
and spirit beyond his years. The account of his 
his tutor, 
pathetic documents of history. 
Miss Curtis Brown, in her charmingly 


survive infancy ; her last hope 
throne: a large 
intelligence 
character and daily life } Jenkins Lewis, is one of 
the most intimate and 
written biographie 
has two ends in view. 


romancée of Queen Anne, Though she 


disclaims any attempt to throw light on the political move- 
ments of the time, she does in fact set herself to show how 
it were 


Anne became, as a function of English political move- 


Anne's obstinacy, her confused dogmatism, her fear of 
appro- 
qualities for an English monarch if England were to 
by  itsel interference. Anne 
With = her desire to rule she never ruled. 


ments. 
revolution, her timid self-assertion, were exactly the 
priate 
develop without cancelled 
herself. Miss 
Curtis Brown portrays her, a few davs before her death, in her 
dazed meditations : 

Never, never, would he rule he: people. She had lost her 
wal She had wandered in a maze of self-deception, always in 
the hope of attaining | but ali the while these men, 
so much cleverer than | aken the glory which belonged 
ngland unknown to her. They 
knew she could never come to 
Though she rid herself of every enemy, 
land declared he: 


only to kings and had been ruling 
had watched her wandering, tl 
kingship. 


clear and loud at the Counei 





1 


though she spoke 
self before the Par- 


liaments, still she would never sway them. There were men who 
knew secret ways, who understood the art of governing. Thes 
steered the ship she was or Is their passenger. 


The other aim of this biography, always correlative to the 
first, is to create an intimate view of the interior life of Anne : 
of her feelings towards herself. her friends, her family, and the 
people around her. In Miss Curtis Brown's interpretation, 
Anne had been deeply impressed in her childhood with the 
tragic history of her family. She had feared tumult and 
popular passion : she had felt muddle-minded and frightened. 
Her only 
struggles and confusions she held tenaciously to this one 
security. She 
by the fear of going 


safehold was in the English Church : and in all her 


wished for power, but was always held back 
too far. 


her kingdom; but she had had sufficient warning of what 


She poignantly desired to contro! 


happened when monarchs asserted their own authority ; and 
all her working to achieve her not quite definite aims was 
secret and a little 

The consistency of the picture still holds 


he Ipole S, 
in all her personal 
Duchess of Marl- 


relations. The pseudonym which Sarah, 


borough, chose for herself in their correspondence is not insig- 


nificant— Anne accepted her. not without interior revolt, as 
“Mrs. Freeman.” as masculine and directive, as unecon- 
trollable and free. Unsure of herself, she desperately wished 


Someone else must give a 
And vet, she is herself 
she can accept it only to the point at 


support from a stronger character. 
direction to her thoughts and actions. 
intolerant of control ; 
which her obstinacy reasserts itself. She is timid and vacil- 
lating. She has no courage for an open challenge to another 
person’s will. Her only refuge is in a sullen fixity. Even when 
she hates the dictation of Mrs. Freeman, she must still keep 
peace with her. 
must apologize and regain the status quo. 


If she offends her, she has gone too far; she 
Meanwhile her soul 
remains stubborn, protesting, and secret. 

Here and there we feel that Miss Curtis Brown makes too 
sparing a use of her material. It is a little irritating. for 
to find George of Denmark producing his famously 
stupid remark, “* Est-il possible ?~ on occasions when there 
is no dramatic justification for crediting him with it. In a 
fictitious biography Miss Curtis Brown could have afforded, 


example. 


to give her faney more rein and to invent new aspects 
Otherwise we 


surely, 
of George’s solemn irrelevance. 
presented not to living persons but to animated visiting 


seem to he 


cards, 

The story is told in a clear, precise English, without a trace 
of mannerism, and, indeed, owes much of its charm to this 
simplicity of style. It is an open-faced and easily moving 
prose, in which, though there is nothing to startle us with its 
singularity, the whole impression is of continuous grace and 
freshness, 





Panthéon Books 


German Illumination. Volume I., Carolingian. Volume IT., 
Ottonian. By Adolph Goldschmidt. £9 %s Spanish 
Romanesque Sculpture. By A. Kingsley Porter. 2 Vols. 


(£9 Os The Drawings of G. B. Tiepolo. By Detlev 
Baron von Hadeln. 2 Vols Giovanni Pisano: His 
Life and Work. By Adolfo Venturi. (£66 Florentine 
Painting of the Trecento. By Pietro Toes (£6 6s 


Piedmont, 


North Italian Painting of the C inquecento : 
Liguria, Lombardy, E milia. By Corrado R £4 14s. ¢ 
(The Pegasus Press, Paris.) 

TueseE splendid books are fashioned on the same model. but 


not too rigidly. In all of them the plates are the thing: they 
are admirably reproduced, and include details, in many cases 
specially photographed for the work. The 
comfortably generally by a running 
the text, which is concise and scholarly. The 
research reposing behind the relatively brief letterpress are 
indicated in the Notes, which in Mr. Kingsley Porter's volumes 
run to over 


plates again are 


associated rubric with 


learning and 


sixty pages without being excessive. Each work 
has its adequate tables and index. All of them are examples 
of the book beautiful yet serviceable. 

The division of 
*Ottonian ~ in Dr. Goldschmidt’s two al must not be 
regarded too strictly. The beginnings of the 
clearly marked by the work of Charlemagne at the end of the 
eighth century and the revival of learning in the monasteries 
toward the close of the reign of Otto T.. but at the end the line 
of demarcation is less marked, as the influence of certain 
distinction 


miniatures as arolingian “ and 


periods are 


schools continues for several decades. But the 
with the eleventh century. 
Goldschmidt connects 


serves, and it closes the 
The earliest of the miniatures Dr. 
with Treves and Salzburg. and an Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
influence, itself derived from the East and Italy. In the 
Carolingian we find two schools developing in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, between which the other methods 
of figure design and drawing of the fluctuate. One is 
the Ada school, so called because of its stylistic 
with the manuscript preserved at Treves. a present from Ada. 
Charlemagne. The 


survey 


main 


sty le 


associations 


who is supposed to have been a sister of 
other, the Palace school, derives its name more remotely from 
the Gospels preserved in Vienna together with the Imperial 
insignia, and stipposed to have 
neighbourhood of the 
is a pictorial stvle of painting 


the Ada 


come into existence in the 
\ix-la-Chapelle. The latter 
antique > mn 


palace of 
approaching the 
and there are 
other sources in the ornamentation, Irish: and 
Dr. Gsoldschmidt their localization and 
teristics very fully. In his Ottonien volume he 
period when we 


group the Syrian influence is evident. 
including 
discusses charac- 
reaches a 
ean speak of a German art and of a German 
and in the history of this art the most prominent place 
is assigned to the scriptorium in the monastery of Reichenau, 
to the 
influence the author gives much space. The first 
illustrated with eighty-eight plates. and the second with 112. 

A page o1 
of Mr. Kingsley Porter's erudite argument for the tradition of 
sculpture, far from having been interrupted from the sixth to 
the eleventh centuries, continuing Antiquity to Ro- 
manesque times, and it is to work in stone before 1100 that 


style, 


productions emanating from which and its radiating 
volume is 


r two on Spanish illumination oecur in the course 


from 
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the first of his two volumes, with (most of) its sixty-two 
plates, is devoted. His second, with a hundred or so plates, 
deals with the comparatively well-chartered waters of the 
twelfth century, though its most interesting chapter, on the 
wooden image of the Volto Santo of Lucca, suggesting for it a 
Catalan origin, has to do with a monument of eleventh century 
art. The whole work is a contribution of packed, exact 
scholarship to extremely difficult problems. 

The two volumes of Drawings by G. B. Tiepolo are the more 
welcome that examples so finely reproduced as here are rarely 
available. The selection, some 200 in number, illustrates the 
amazing resources as designer and draughtsman of one whose 
claim to be the greatest artist of his century is easily main- 
tained. It has been made from widely dispersed material, 
but was notably deprived access to the all-important Sartorio 
collection, sent by the Austrian authorities during the War 
for safe custody from Trieste to Laibach, ** where it is still 
unaccountably detained to-day by the Jugo-Slay Govern- 
ment.” We hear also of the jealousy of a distinguished 
collector of the old school, to whom the idea was intolerable 
that the objects of his collector’s zeal should be made accessible 
by reproduction to a wider public. Fortunately, drawings in 
pen with wash so brilliantly represented in his cabinet can be 
studied adequately elsewhere—those of the former Orloff col- 
lection are cases in point—while the Print Room at Stuttgart 
and the collection of Dr. Hans Wendland at Lugano, for example, 
supply examples in chalk and red chalk, studies most of them 
for the frescoes at Wiirzburg. The brief Introduction, which 
leaves this splendid series of plates to speak for themselves, 
remarks on the curious distribution of the drawings, leaving 
a niggardly supply among the old leading collections, the 
Uffizi, the Louvre, the Albertina, the British Museum, and the 
like—the reflection of a lack of appreciation of Tiepolo’s 
powers by his contemporaries as well as of nineteenth century 
taste. 

In his volume on Giovanni Pisano, Professor Adolfo Venturi 
for the first time treats exhaustively of the work of this artist, 
which can be regarded as the most perfect expression of 
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THE WANDERER 


By ALAIN-FOURNIER. 7/6 net 
With an Introduction by Havelock Ellis 


J. B. Priestley in The Evening News: “A 
lithe masterpiece of modern European litera- 
ture. . . . It has haunted my imagination, 
like a personal experience of an unusual kind, 
ever since I read it. And it has made all the 
other novels on my table seem like mere chunks 
of wood or bundles of hay. 

“The way in which Fournier blends reality 
and fantasy is marvellous. . . . The novel 
has, too, a grave tenderness, not unlike that of 
Tchekov, that helps to give everything in it a 
curious quality of its own.” 
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E Diaries of the late FREDERICK JAMES 
: STEVENSON. Edited by DOUGLAS TIMINS, 
O.B.E., FRCL, etc. 12/6 net 


J. M. Bulloch: “ So good that we wish for more.” 


THE IRISH DRAMA, 1896-1928 = 
By ANDREW E,. MALONE, 135/- net 











—| THE TREE OF LIFE 
An Anthology compiled by V. DE S. PINTO 
5 and NEILL WRIGHT. 8/6 net | = 
DREISER LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
= By THEODORE DREISER. 5/- net 
: TORYISM AND THE PEOPLE, 1832-1846 
: By RICHARD HILL, 10/6 net 
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Italian sculpture during the latter part of the thirteenth 
century and the beginning of the fourteenth. There are a 
page or two on his life, about which the documents throw 
little light, and fifty on his art, in close relation with the 129 
plates, details many of them. Giovanni was the son of 
Nicola D’Apulia, who represents the final fruition of Roman 
art, and carried forward his work, and here we have an 
illuminating book on the two men, father and son, whose 
genius is consecrated in one of the most interesting piazzag 
in Italy, the Piazza del Duomo at Pisa. 

There remain among these Panthéon Books two volumes on 
two periods of Italian Art, Florentine Painting of the Trecent 
and North Italian Painting of the Cinquecento, Professor 
Toesco’s necessarily resolves itself into a study of the art of 
Giotto, which is illustrated in a full half of the 119 plates, 
and the painters in relationship with him, while running 
through it are pointers to an individuality, the very nature of 
the Florentine genius, which marked Florentine art for three 
hundred years from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
The author emphasizes the importance of the frescoes on the 
Life of St. Francis at Assisi to an understanding of Giotto’s 
development. The delicate and gracious Luini, Giovanni 
Antonio Bazzi, called ** Sodoma,’ and Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
more varied and of greater dramatic power than the first, more 
fertile in invention and of a greater skill in composition than 
the second, are the chief figures in Signor Riccis volume, 
until we come to Correggio, free, joyous, full of fancy, express- 
ing the physical exuberance of Emilia and the pleasure-loving 
and open-hearted nature of its people, to whom he devotes a 
dozen glowing pages. This volume is illustrated with civhty« 
four plates of the admirable quality of the others. 


The Meaning of the Zoo 
Centenary History of the Zoological Society of London, 

By P. Chalmers Mitchell. (Regent's Park, London). 
Ir is a compliment to say that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell is the 
last person in the world who should have written this book, 
The Zoo took a new lease of life, both scientifically and, so 
to say, socially, when he became secretary. Better organi- 
zation and a higher imagination coincided with a natural rise 
in popular appreciation. Research work has increased its 
scope. Harley Street in co-operation with the veterinary 
school has so improved the health of the animals, that school- 
masters are now clamouring on behalf of their pupils for such 
vita glass, such electric light, such heating arrangements as 


monkeys and reptiles enjoy in Regent's Park. — In his rather 
cold allusions to all this, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has had to 
leave out the chief plum. He cannot say: “* What a good 


boy am I!” indeed, avoids that pleased ejaculation by an 
excessive margin. 

What he set out to do, he has done most admirably ; he has 
put together a precise, well-documented chronicle of the 
successive promoters and founders of the Zoo, from Sit 
Stamford Raffles, who never saw the gardens opened, to— may 
we say ?—Miss Procter, one of the few women of genius who 
have taken a hand ia domestic architecture for animals: 
All the illustrations are of ** pious founders and benefactors” 
and workers. The record of the contribution of each is 
faithful and thorough. There is also a much needed emphasis 
on the original definition of the Zoological Society, which was 
* to bear the same relation to zoology as the Horticultural does 
to botany. The great objects should be, the introduction of 
new varicties, breeds, and races of animals for the purpose of 
domestication or stocking our farmyards, woods, pleasure 
grounds and wastes.” Since this was written a hundred years 
ago, scientific research has taken the place of domestication a8 
a primary object, and in the course of research the Zoo has 
collected a library of which the country may well be proud. 
It is probably the best in the world ; and even when one sighs 
in Regent’s Park for the natural outcrop of rock at the Bronx, 
or the shady slopes of Sidney and the extent of most other 
national Zoos, one must feel that the tiny acreage in Regent's 
Park has a certain supremacy over all the rest, especially ia 
number of species and in zoological research. 

In his painstaking review of the facts of progress and the 
contributions of the Fellows, Dr. Mitchell only once allows his 
imagination any free play. In the last page or two, aftet 
some description of Whipsnade, he allows himself to play 
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Dedalus and Icarus 


a 


at Hendon 


D#DALUS—Son, do I view thee again ? 
1cARUS—Pleased to meet you, pop. 


DADALUs— —whom the high, far-darting Apollo slew, 
overbold, with his kiss. . . . 


1cARuUs—Guess you gotta can that dope, popper. ‘Those 
way-back hexameters may have been the goods when 
your poet guy was writing up Menelaus and that fresh 
skirt of his who jumped it with Paris—but they cut no 
ice here. 


D&DALUS—Oh, very well. I suppose, since I’ve been ill- 
advised enough to leave my pleasant littl bungalow by 
Acheron for a day-trip to this questionable place, I must 
learn to speak dull prose like those English inventors who 
took the house next mine and complained that they 
hadn't a bath to sing in. But I do wish your last visit to 
earth hadn’‘t taught you such lamentable slang, my boy. 


1cARus—I should worry. But never mind, you'll find lots 
to interest you. Look at that bright boy up there 
“ looping ©’ at ten thousand feet. Reckon he’s got our 
little hop from Crete to Sicily skinned a mile. 


D#DALUS—You mean, doubtless, that he bears the palm. 
True, true. But tell me, my son, thou whose wings 
melted in the rays of the sun thou braced’st, how does 
the strange mechanism, whose swift revolving whirr fills 
my ears, escape heat’s destructive liquefaction in its 
speed through the empyrcan ? 


1cARUS—You've said a mouthful, pop Sut the answer's 
short—good oil. 


DADALUs—Strange. You would have me believe that 
the grey-green olive’s harvest avails to cool the bedily 
functions of that winged engine ? 


icArRus—Grey-green nothings, pop. You make me tired. 
I said oi/, oil that can stand up to umpteen r.p.m. 


p&#paLtus—R.p.m.? What strange god is that? Your 
rede perplexes me. Has oil, then, changed in nature 
since we learnt to fly ? 


icaRus—You bet. “‘ Modern oil for modern 
engines,” is the big word. And if you ever invent 
another flying machine down Acheron way and 
want tip-top 100 per cent. lubrication, just you 
give Cerberus an extra biscuit and ask him to 


bark up the “phone for a gallon of SHELL. 
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POST FREE TO-DAY : HAMPTONS’ NEW 
SPRING BOOK C. 295 


illustrating, in colour, the latest productions and 


| best values in tasteful FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
CURTAINS and other HOME FURNISHINGS. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR A COPY 





Hamptons’ No. S.15681. Stuff- § Hamipt ms No.S14055 
over Settee, upholstered all : Stuff - over Easy 
hair and covered in stripe ! Chair 


4 ft. Gin. wide - £81 160 ©: 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS. Terms on application. 








PALL MALL EAST, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. 
Hamptous pay carriage to any 


























They still do slide: 


Old ladies in white mutches still spin 
outside their doors in the Island of 
Skye. It’s one of the many wonders 
to be discovered in a fortnight’s ad- 
venturing round the rugged coasts 
of Scotland. 
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Round Britain 
Cruises 


By “AVON” June—August 
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Just Published 


JOAN of ARC 


by 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


“A true and striking picture of 
the Maid, told in a really masterly 
way.”—Universe. “ The figure 
of the Maid stands out, clear and 
convincing.” — Western Mail. 
** Mr. Belloc is indeed at his best 
and has rarely surpassed the 
power and beauty of certain 
passages.” —Times. 


6/- net. 


CASSELL’S 
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New Romance by the Author of 
“ The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars’ 


FLAMES OF VELVET 


by MAURICE DEKOBRA 7s. 6d. 





THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR.. 


by JAMES WEDGWOOD DRAWBELL 


, 


Editor of the “ Sunday Chronicle.” 


Storm Jameson says, “Mr, Drawbell has faced the 
problem of the surplus woman honestly and courageously. 
The gaiety, sincerity and energy of this book are equal 
to the theme. ‘The moral issues at stake are fairly 
and honourably set out. Fay Sharon is any ‘surplus’ 
woman, too young to have reached a placid resignation, 
too old, too wise in her sophisticated generation, to go 
on dreaming hopelessly of marriage.” 


YOUTHFUL OLD AGEK— 


How to Keep Young 
by WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Author of The Psychology of Marriage, ete. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Walter M. Gallichan is considered by medical 
men remarkably young and vigerous in body and mind 
for his sixty-seven years. I%& is an instance of the fact 
that old age is not merely a matter of vears, and that a 
deferment of senile evolution is attainable by those who 
observe certain simple rules of health and preserve a 
harmonious balance of mind and body. Although the 
author has made a scientific study of personal hygiene, 
the book is written in plain language, and the counsel is 
easily followed by busy people. 








T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
COBHAM HOUSE, WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Advertiser's Announcement, ] 


ASTED STORIES. 


BY EDWARD ANTON. 


WAS chatting with a very well-known editor the other morning, 
when he suddenly pulled open a drawer of his desk, fished out 
a manuscript, and tossed it over to me. °* Read that,” he com- 


manded, “and tell me what you think of it.” 

I read it attentively. It was a perfect gem of a story; there 
was a touch of the real story-telling genius in it. But, alas! it was 
hopelessly crude in the style of its telling; inartistic sentences with 
a well-worn cliché in almost every other line. I told him so 

“JT agree,” he said. “TI like the story so well that I am almost 
minded to re-write it for the fellow. But it I once start doing that, 
I don’t know where 1 should stop. 


“T get dozens of MSS. like that,” he continued; “ stories that 


are fresh, and new, and arresting, but quite unusable owing to the 


faulty stvle. Why don’t these beginners take the trouble to learn 
how to write? Most of them seem to have plenty of good ideas 
—but good ideas are not enough—they must be presented proj 

All of which tallies with what I have so strongly a: 0 
frequently insisted upon in these columns. A weiter must learn the 


technique of the profession before he can hope to make gov 

With such a magnificently-staffed training centre as the I 
School of Journalism in existence, there is no excuse for 
amateurism. If a young fellow has ‘ideas’ and really wants to 
write acceptable stuff, it is the easiest thing in the world for him 
to become equipped. He will be placed under the personal tutor- 


ship of an experienced journalist or story-teller—not a 
theorist, but one who has proved himself by suecess—and 
work progressively and surely until he has rid himself of the fvults 
which handicap every beginner. He will acquire a knowled if 
construction, narrative, dialogue, description and style that { 
not otherwise come to him save by years of disappointment and 


rejection. 

I can well understand the frame of mind in which the hopeful 
beginner, fired by an idea for a story or article, 
scribbles away in the belief that the plot or the idea is all thar is 
necessary. I remember the time when [ made the same mi 
—and there was no London School of Journalism to help m 


ful 


sits dow id 


I had to peg on, more or less blindly, and discover by paintul ex 
ence where the trouble lay. It would have saved me years ot dis- 
appointment had I been able to place myself under somebod 

Sir Max Pemberton, and, knowing this, I strongly urge every 
aspirant to send Sir Max Pemberton a short specimen of his rk 
for criticism and an opinion as to ‘ possibilities.’ 

In every profession one must ‘learn the ropes,’ and w g 
demands it as much as any professim. The man or woman who 
writes and is frequently rejected is apt to exclaim that the editorial 
door is barred to the newcomer, whereas the very reverse is the 


case. New writers are wanted—welcomed; but they must write 
in a worthy manner, 

Evidence of this was published quite recently—a young man, 
after much disappointment, took a course under Sir Max Pemberton, 
and, in the two years following, Aad 800 articles accepted and paid 
for! Facts like this need no comment. 


I do not suppose there is a man in the kingdom who knows more 
about the ‘ writing game’ and the needs of editors than Sir Max 


Pemberton. Journalist, novelist, playwright, and editor himself 
—and still in the forefront of the profession—his experience and 
counsel make him the ideal guide for the beginner, as so many 
have proved. ‘The records of the London School of Journalism 
are full of evidence of the conscientious thoroughness, the practical 


nature and the successful results of his teaching. 


Correspondence instruction has never been carried to a higher 
pitch of excellence than at the London School of Journalism. ach 


individual student gets the same amount of personal instruction, 


and is helped to the fullest extent necessary by the instructio I 
have seen examples of ‘correspondence school’ criticism which 
amounted to a line or two; but the London School of Journalism 
| devotes pages of individual criticism and suggestion to the work 


| of its students. ‘That is real instruction, and that is why the 





students of the School ‘make good.’ 


LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 
Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON, 


The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors of 
the Empire. 


Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prixes, 
may be obtained on request addressed to: 
Tue Prospecirtus Depr., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russet, Srreet, Lonnox, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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with the future. 
* J foresee in the future of this and other Zoological 


The precise historian puts on the prophet’s 
mantle : 
societies a linkage of the intimate city “* Zoo.” where the 
maximum numbers of species will be shown with few indivi- 
duals of each, the country park where the number of the 
species will be more limited and the number of individuals 
yreater. and the Reserve, containing in a condition of absolute 
freedom only the animals proper to the country in which it 
has been formed.” The concluding chapter on Whipsnade, 
whose 480 acres are already fenced and in part prepared, 
contains a good deal that is new and records a real advance in 
nological history. It is of importance in the whole move- 
ment, but even here Dr. Chalmers Mitchell is so careful to 
restrict himself to the chronicle of events and aims that he 
gives us little hint of the extreme beauty of the woods and 
view belonging to that incomparable hill-top. Yet he might 
well say to himself: si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
Never was a centenary more fitly and gencrously celebrated. 
his necessary and most excellent chronicle of the objects and 
achievements of British zoologists in the last hundred years 
whets our appetite for a companion volume in which the 
* The meaning of this hundredth 
year, is Strangely missed by Man.” wrote a humorous versifier 
inthe Times ; 
shall hear more of the animals. how they have fared at different 


animals shall play a part. 
and we certainly need a history in which we 


dates. how they have been procured and how long they hay€ 


lived. 
Romanesque France 
Romanesque France: Studies in the Archaeology and 
History of the Twelfth Century. By Violet RK. Markharn, 
(.H. (Murray. Is.) 
Many a reader of Miss Markham’s delightful book on 


Romanesque France would like to wander, as she has done, 
vear after vear, in search of out-of-the-way churches which, 
not less than more famous monuments, reflect the vigour 
Her enthusiasm 
is infectious, and her instinct for the romantic in architecture 
wide knowledge of 
her subject. and her deseriptions and historical references 


ind variety of a great period in building. 


is unerring. Moreover. she has a very 
are commendably clear, even without the numerous excellent 


illustrations: so that her book commands a_ respectful 


welcome. She begins with a substantial account of the 
origins of French Romanesque in the eighth century and 
its development in the cleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
the great abbeys were built. She then deals in turn with 
the various types of Romanesque in Burgundy, Languedoc 
and Toulouse, Auvergne, Poitou and Aquitaine, Provence 
and, lastly, Normandy and He de France, discussing under 
each bead churches that the reader has perhaps never heard 
familiar. In Auvergne, 
for instance, she has not only seen the wonders of Le Puy 


of, as well as those that should be 
ind St. Nectaire. but she has visited remote Conques and 
studied its sculpture and its treasure 
the gold and jewelled statue of Ste. 
Fov, and the rest. In Provence, 
only the Avignon and 


the gold) reliquary 
of the ninth century, 
again. she deseribes not 
Arles and Montpellier churches, but 
also the strangely impressive church of St. Guilhem-le-Deésert 
ina cleft of the Cevennes. Sometimes she is tempted far 
\fter treating of Dijon and 
she is impelled to give a 
Matthew 
Arnold in his poem moved that sixteenth century memorial 


away from the twelfth century. 
Cluny and Vezelay in Burgundy, 
chapter to Brou and point out once again how 


by a loving widow. Margaret of Austria. from the flat suburb 
~ What 
the author says regret- 


i) which it really stands to the top of a mountain. 
Brou really brought home to me.’ 
fully, “was the value and necessity of the Renaissance.” 
Flamboyant Gothic 


absurdity. 


could develop no further, except into 
In the closing chapters Miss Markham = shows how. in 
Normandy and the He de France, as at Chartres, the Roman- 
esque gave place to the Gothie, the round to the pointed 
arch. It is a pity that she uses the French term “ ogival ” 
* Gothic ~ 
but every English 
recognizes the parallelism between the early French Gothic 
‘Karly English.” On both sides of the Channel, 
architecture was developing in much the same way, to diverge 


sooften : is, Of course, a misnomer, literally taken, 


reader knows what it stands for, and 
and our 


later according to national taste. 


Fiction 


A Foolish Angel, and Some 
Grotesque Mortals 


The Love of the Foolish Angel. By Helen Beauclerk Collins. 


7s. 6d.) 
Capo. By Richard B. Ince (The Scholartis Press ws. tal.) 
Nemesis at Raynham Parva. By J. J. Connington Gollancz, 
7s. tid.) 
People of Seldwyla. By Gottfried Kelle Dent. 7s. bd 
The World Below. By Fowler Wright Collins. 7s. tid.) 


THosE who were charmed by the clear harmonies of The Green 
Lacquer Pavilion will not be cheated in their expectations by 
The Love of the Foolish Angel. Miss Beauclerk has retreated 
to that when the 
idolators of heathenesse still mingled with the Early Chris- 
and lovely 


fascinating period in Syria and Egypt 
tians; and angels, devils, holy fathers, Virgins 
intercrossed in many a nmiive and poignant mystery play. 
The story of a Foolish Angel is told with the trustful air of a 
legend ; we accept its sweet assumptions, and are re warded 
with an experience of pure beauty. Tamael, who had blindly 
accepted Lucifer’s golden feather because he loved the bright 
archangel, and so had been carelessly swept to hell with the 
rebel host by the angry Michael, is a failure in the realms of 
fire, and is scornfully sent to lure earth’s children to destruc- 
tion. But. though he is often in desperate plight, being 
subject to the incantations of Black Magic, he is still of little 
service to his dark master. Tamael is a sensitive idealist, 
whose mistakes are of a tenderly human kind ; and, sent to 
corrupt the enchanting Basilea among her cool meadows, 
than the Paradise he has lost, 
Taken in a cruel paradox. and 


he loves her even more 
nor holds her less holy. 
believing overmuch the saintly Cyriacus, he vanishes rather 
than destroy her virginity. But Basilea, made for love. and 
frustrated of her innocent desire, wastes her unresting heart 
in the arid ways of luxury, till Cyriacus, grown wise and 
mellow, bids Tamael put on humanity. The sword of pagan 
rage pierces the lovers on their bridal night : but their rap- 
turous ascension suggests a glory of soft gold on the page of an 
illuminated seript. 

There are rare moments in this book. Such a theme might 
have been handled by the author of Thais, but Miss Beauclerk’s 
lucid tempera is most unlike his thick rich impasto.  Tlere is, 
for example, no elaborate reconstruction of the magnificent 
city of Antioch. Yet lovers part in a dark and fragrant 
street : some high young voices speak through the drums and 
flutes and mourning cries of Aphrodite’s procession and vou 
are there. Indeed. since certain grave crystalline overtones 
prevail through the lovers’ story, it may be that the remote 
and pensive words of Lucius, pondering the deathless signiti- 


cance of the sorrows of Cytherea. will predominate in your 


impression. But you will not forget Basilea, staining her 
mouth with geraniums by the river, or the Christians moving 
quietly with covered heads, or the strange Persian Shamyris, 
Iving like a slim prince at evil pleasure in the house of the Jew 
Chagab. This exquisite book is of the finely premeditated 
kind. These fair and darkling shapes have grown slowly till 
they have taken the perfection of white lilles and black iris. 
The whole story Iris the sweet solemnity and pur ified colour of 
a rainbow. 

Capo. by Mr. R. B. Ince. is rather disappointing to the few 
who appreciated that piece of brilliant satirie romance called 
“Sara and her Seven Husbands.” This is also a satire. often 
mordant enough. applied tothe contemporary craze for” fancy 
religions. But. though the incidents are often very mirthtul, 
times something almost provincial in’ the 
Ile lacks detachment 
much violence on things that perish of their own ininity. 
And when Lady Mary, after catching all the 
drowned in the Serpentine by trusting overmuch to her Petrist 


there seems at 
attitude of th 


writer. he spends too 


erazes. vets 


faith. the author's intention becomes slivhtly confused. for 
there seems to be a use even for Petrists. The monologues of 
Mr. Sterndale. blandly opposing his scepticism to all the waves 
of new devotion, are diverting and instructive. France, the 
heroine. might be called the “ Sacred [bis,” if vou Know vous 
Stevenson. 

The Sacred Ibis in the distance 


Joys to behold his bold re sistance,” 
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But that high epithet flatters Franee. She is a crude young 
person : her love-affair with the Chelsea painter is very unreal ; 
and one would say she does not deserve Mr. Sterndale, if that 
gentleman had not revealed, while contemplating Florentine 
Art, that his taste was far from impeccable. An amusing, 
unequal, and slightly provoking book ! 

Mr. J. J. Connington’s is a name revered by all specialists 
in detective fiction. Nemesis at Raynham Parva brings the 
famous Sir Clinton Driffield into a new kind of dilemma. 
Quite early in the story, the real criminal is only too obvious ; 
but Sir Clinton has reasons for avoiding the merely legal way 
of justice. Two sensational motor murders, and a third in 
which no explicable weapon can be found, provide sensations ; 
but this particular narrative is not for the hasty seeker for 
excitement. It is food for the graver specialist who likes to 
work out a problem of intricate detail, with the concentration 
of a chess-player. To change the metaphor, there is some 
pretty in-fighting during the tussle between Sir Clinton and 
the gimlet-eyed Sergeant Ledbury, which readers will watch 
breathlessly. 

The introduction to the People of Seldwyla informs us that 
Gottfried Keller is the greatest writer of Switzerland and that 
his humour is Shakespearean. These statements spoil one’s 
approach to these picturesque folk-stories, with their leisurely 
ways and their real charm of narrative. ‘* The Village Romeo 
and Juliet,” in which two hapless children, destitute by their 
father’s folly, find a floating bridal bed from which the river 
receives them, is very touching, though too long drawn out. 
The * Seven Legends” are attractive contes ; their subject- 
matter can hardly be spoiled. Sister Beatrice, in the Swiss 
version, one observes, passed the time of her absence from the 
convent in respectable matrimony. 

Any who would sup full on horrors should read The World 
Below. Mr. Fowler Wright, casting his mind half a million 
years ahead, reveals a world of devastating landscapes and 
terrifying creatures. His power of creating monsters at once 
fearful and realistic is astonishing. The story is skilfully 
woven; and his treatment of the Amphibian fellow-adven- 
turer is very tactful. Racuet ANNAND Taytor, 
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Income Tax. By C. H. Tolley. (Waterlow. 1s.) 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, Edited by M. Epstein. 
(Macmillan. 20s.) Rock Gardens. By A, Edwards. 
(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

MisceLLANEOuS :— Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Vol. 9. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays. By A. N. Whitehead. 
(Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) Scotland Yard. By 
J.P. Moylan. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) A Sceptical Exvami- 
nation of Contemporary British Philosophy. By A. 
Coates. (Brentano's. 10s. 6d.) By Dancing Streams. 
By D. McCraith. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) Building 
Societies. By L. G. Hodgson. (John Long. 5s.) 

Ilistory :— The Dauphiny. By ©. Walker. (Blackwell. 
7s. 6d.) A History of the League, 1576-1595. By M. 
Wilkinson. (Jackson, Wylie & Co. 10s. 6d.) 
The Splendid Adventure. By The Rt. Hon. W. M. 
Hlughes. (Benn. 21s.) Democracy in Search of a 
Religion. By SS. C. Carpenter. (Student Christian 
Movement. 6s.) Victorian Working Women. By 
W. F. Neff. (George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Ojjicial History of Australia in the War, 1914-18. 
Hil. By C. BK. W. Bean. (Angus and Robertson. 

Biocrarues :— The Storm of Steel. By . Jiinger. Trans- 
lated from the German. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

— Gibbons Journal, Edited by D. M. Low. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) Harriette Wilson. New Edition. 
(Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) Wolsey. By A. F. Pollard. 
(Longmans. 21s.) Stephen Hales. By A. . Clark- 
Kennedy. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) . 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By 1. O°Connor. (Selwyn 
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Fiction :—The Embezzlers. By V. Kataev. Translated from 
i the Russian. (Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d.) The World's 
{ filusion. By J. Wassermann. Translated from the 
German. (George Allen and Unwin, 10s.) The Call 
of the Island. By C. L. Warr. (Robert Grant. 7s. 6d.) 
- Cock’s Feather. By K. N. Burt, (Heinemann. 
i 7s. 6d.) The Torch and Other Tales, By EK. Phill- 
i potts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
a 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 826.) 

The value of contemporary history is at last appreciated, 
Yet even among this generation there must be many who 
look askance at an attempt to focus the whole world in the 
record of the post-War years. Such a bold historian is Mr, ¢, 


Delisle Burns, who, with his 1918-1928 — A Short History 
of the World (Victor Gollancz, 16s.) —-has set a memor. 
able example of attachment to facts and detachment 
from fancies which could not be surpassed by the 
grubbings of posterity among ollicial records. Writing 


of the common man and for the common man (three-quarters 
or more of each one of us), he brings home to all of us that 
the responsibilities of modern citizenship do not and cannot 
stop at the borders of the State. There are many laymen 
who from lack of time, money, or facilities are unable to 
appease their intelligent curiosity as to where we = stand 
to-day and why. This book supplies the answer. In Europe 
year by year we witness the transition by way of arbitral 
methods from the policy of military pressure to that of 
economic restoration. In Asia and in Africa a_ great 
awakening which is by no means confined to the yellow and 
brown or black races, but is productive of good to West no 
less than East, if only those who hand on the torch of Western 
material civilization are worthy of their trusteeship. If 
guiding theme there be behind this trellis of facts, it is that 
little by little we are learning to think less which group of 
men—called in the traditional mythology France, Germany, 
Kngland, &c.--is to control the other, but how human 
resources may best be pooled in order to control circum- 
stances ; and each political group, the State, is conceived 
more and more in terms of public service, not as an armed 
band. We can think of no more illuminating book to 
recommend to electors who are dismayed and disappointed 
at the failure of most candidates for Parliament to look 
beyond small details of brush-work to the whole canvas. 
* * * * 

On the seventh of May, 1429, five hundred vears ago, 
Orleans was taken from the English and their Burgundian 
allies by Joan of Are. It is fitting that at this time, when 
France is celebrating the victory of the Maid we in England 
should pay some tribute to her. Mr. Belloc, in Joan of Are 
(Cassell, 6s.), tells her story as well as it has ever been told 
in English. He writes of this girl around whose standard 
the flower of France gathered—** for it was the young who 
Joved her and knew her to be of Heaven ~~ —with the greatest 


sincerity, simplicity, and restrained emotion. We feel sure 
Mr. Belloc enjoyed writing this story, and we feel equally 
sure that many people will enjoy reading it. Mr. Belloc’s 


Joan of Arc is not so vivid or detailed a picture as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's Saint Joan — it has been drawn with few but accurat 
lines —-but it is certainly as moving. 

* 

Monsignor Mann steadily continues his monumental Lives 
of the Popes in the Middle Ages. The fifteenth volume, 
just published (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 15s.), 
deals with the second half of the thirteenth century. It 
covers four short reigns the easygoing Alexander IV, 
Urban IV the son of a French shoemaker, and two pontifls 
of noble character: Clement IV and Gregory X. This is 
of course, a period full of incident, especially incidents closely 
affecting the Papal power: a time of great saints and great 
soldiers, of vigorous spiritual and political life. The carcers 
of Manfred and Conradino, the Battle of Benvenuto, the 
Council of Lyons, the institution of Corpus Christi, and the 
condemnation of the Eternal Gospel are only a few among 
the many and varied events with which Monsignor Mann 
has to deal. This volume, therefore, will be read with 
particular interest by all students of the Mediaeval Church. 

* * * * 


One of the most curious books on the East that we have 
lately come across is An Indian Journey. by Waldemar 
Bonsels (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Bonsels appears 
to have been a very unusual, not to say cccentric, traveller, 
and his book gives the reader a very unusual, not to sa) 
eccentric, yet by no means inaccurate view of Southern Lndia. 
We doubt, however, whether it would appeal to those who do 
not know the country, but those who do know it may gail 
from these pages a fresh insight — especially in the concluding 
chapters—-into the meaning of Hinduism and the mind ot 
Brahmins. 


Answers to Questions on Legal ‘Topics 

1. Lord Hailsham. 2. Francis Bacon. $3. (a) 12. (b) 8 
4. The Representative of the Crown in the Probate, Admiralty atl 
Divorce Division of the High Court. 5. Sir Archibald Bodkin 
- 6. Whales and sturgeon (if cither thrown ashore or caught neat 
the coast they are the property of the Sovereign). 7. December, 
1882.——-8. The Central Criminal Court. 9. 1873. Judicature 
Acts. -10. A debtor's prison, 1842. ll. Judge Jeffreys 
12. Charles Peace. 13. The Judicial Committee of the 
Council. 
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You see them everywhere 


If it were necessary to prove that Austin 
Cars are pre-eminently suited to the 
requirements of the average British 
motorist, the proof could be found easily 
any day on the British roads. 


But the popularity of the Austin is not in question; it 
is such a very obvious thing. Nor is this surprising in 
view of Austin’s soundness, sheer dependability and 
all-round value for money. 


There are Austins to suit all shades of opinion and 
sizes of income: Saloons and Tourers in each of the 
famous models—the 7 h.p. from £130, the 12 h.p. 
from £250, the 16 h.p. from £305 and the 20 h.p. from 
£395. Write for Illustrated Catalogue to-day, 


AUSTIN 


Showrooms: 479-483, Oxford Street, W.1, 
Service Station and Showrooms: 


Holland Park Hall, W.11. 


Sole Scottish Distributors: 


David Carlaw & Sons Ltd., 18 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


Associate Company: 


Moir & Baxter Utd., 2 & 4 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Scottish Banking Activity 


Ir would be hard to say whether for consistently sound 
and conservative management the prize should be 
awarded to English or to Scottish banks, for in these 
respects each may be said to vie with the other, so 
that over many years banking traditions have been 
built up and systems have been founded which have 
proved to be the model for banking in many other 
countries. In both countries, too, there is a similarity 
in the sense of the standard of excellence in actual 
management, while, dealing more with external influences, 
it might be said that both English and Scottish banks 
have witnessed first a growth of Deposits which occurred 
during the War and post-War inflationary period, and 
second, a growth which has taken place more recently, 
partly, it may be hoped, as the result of some increase 
D general business activity. 
Loan ACTIVITIES. 

In one respect I am inclined to think that Scottish 
banking may, perhaps, have widened in its activities 


during recent years rather more even than in the case of 


banking south of the Tweed. The rise in bankers’ loans 
has, of course, been general throughout the United 
Kingdom, and I am not suggesting that even now the 
proportion of Advances to Deposits may be as high 
north as it is south of the Tweed. There was a time, 
however, when Scottish bankers undoubtedly sat too 
tightly upon their Deposits, and although the securities 
in which they invested were always of the gilt-edged 
onder, the result was to impart a little too much of the 
“Trust” element into the banks. In recent years, 
however, there has been a considerable change in this 
respect, and while in no way departing from the “ safety 
first” principle, business in Loans and Bills has materially 
increased, and there is no doubt that Scottish bankers 
are far more in touch with the business activities of 
Scotland than at any previous time in their history. 
Especially is this noticeable in the case of certain of 
the banks which have retained their independence, 
the Loans and Advances of the Bank of Scotland, for 
example, having risen during the past two years by 
about £1,000,000, those of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland by about the same amount, while the Royal 
have risen by over £3,000,000, and the Union of Scotland 
by nearly £2,000,000. To express the same tendency 
ina more general fashion, it may be noted that while 
during two years the total Deposits of eight of the leading 
Scotch banks rose by about £10,000,000, Advances 
increased by about £12,000,000, 


EARNING POWER. 

In the matter of profit earning power, it may be said 
that the steadiness of dividends is as noteworthy as in 
the ease of the English banks, while there have been 
one or two instances latterly of a somewhat marked 
inrease. Notably the Royal Bank of Scotland, which 
in 1922 was only paying 13 per cent. and in 1927, 16 per 
cent., paid for 1928 a dividend of 17 per cent., and the 
fat that the recent interim dividend was announced 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, as against 16 per 
cent. per annum a year ago is suggestive of a continuance 
ofthe upward movement. The Bank of Scotland, too, 
it is satisfactory to note, is getting back its dividend 
to the level of some years ago, and after paying 16 per 
cent. for a number of vears, the distribution for the 
first half of 1928 was at the rate of 17 per cent. per 
annum, while for the second half of the year ending 
February 28th last the distribution was at the rate of 
18 per cent. per annum. With consistent regularity the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland has maintained its dividend 
fy a number of years at the rate of 16 per cent. on the 
“A” shares and 10 per cent. on the “ B” shares, and 
‘qually the Union Bank of Scotland for a number of 
years has maintained its distribution at the rate of 18 
per cent., a feature of the last report being the expansion 
N Deposits, while there was also a marked increase in 
the Loans and Advances. 


NEW “ SPHERES OF INFLUENCE.” 

Evidence of activity on the part of the Scottish banks 
is not merely confined to the figures of the balance 
sheets, for in the case of two of the banks which have 
retained their independence there has been a tendency 
to extend their influence south of the Tweed. Moreover, 
quite recently the Commercial Bank of Scotland has 
announced an important increase in its capital and also 
a sub-division of its share of high denomination into 
lower. Both of these proceedings are in accord with 
modern banking requirements, and in this particular 
case the new issue has provided not only £500,000 of 
additional paid up capital, but has involved a premium 
of £750,000 to be added to the Reserve. 

Artuur W. Kivpy. 


Electricity and Industry 


Ar a moment when the various political parties aré 
eagerly presenting to the country their methods for 
dealing with those industries which are still depressed, 
it must, in fairness, be admitted that the present 
Government has already given attention to two important 
factors designed to aid industry. One of these is the 
impending relief of some part of the burden of local 
rates, and the other is the supply of cheap electrical 
power to industry. 

As regards the first of these factors, there may, of 
course, be some difference of opinion, some holding 
the view that while industry may experience relief, it 
will be at the partial expense of the taxpayer. That, 
of course, remains to be demonstrated, but as regards 
the supply of cheap electrical power, I think the only 
point that could conceivably be urged against the 
schemes now in course of fulfilment, is the possibility 
of parts of the countryside being disfigured by the 
network of cables which will be ssary to link up 
the various stations. 


nece 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

Although the Electricity (Supply) Act was only passed 
in 1926, the Electricity Board set up under that Act 
seems to have lost no time in pushing forward the 
schemes for supplying electrical power, being, I imagine, 
moved thereto by the urgency of the situation, for it is 
undoubtedly a fact that, although many years ago we 
were pioneers in advocating the use of electrical power, 
other countries since the War have shot ahead, leaving 
us all behind, with the result that many industries 
abroad are now able to compete with us in the matter 
of cheap production largely by reason of their ability 
to secure an ample supply of cheap electrical power. 

CONSOLIDATING EXISTING SysTEMs, 

In this country it would seem that we have proceeded 
on a rather hand-to-mouth system, so that for electrical 
purposes the country is divided into a number of small 
watertight compartments. Altogether there are over 
six hundred electricity undertakings in the country, most 
of which have their own generating station, some highly 
efficient, others too small to be really efficient. The 
Electricity Board is now selecting the best stations 
throughout the country, and is building transmission 
lines joining these stations together, so that they may 
be operated as a single system; thus, instead of nearly 
600 stations, there will be more like 150 working on the 
best technical methods, and using their plant to the 
highest practical capacity, with the final result that 
electricity in bulk will be obtainable at a much lower 
price than at present. 


Rapip Procress. 

Already the Board has adopted schemes for five 
areas covering nearly one half of the country, and in 
connexion with the construction of the interconnecting 
wires, or grid, contracts (placed I believe entirely in 
this country) represent a value of over £8,500,000. 
During the last few days current has actually been 
passed over two sections, so that the moment 
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is at hand when the scheme will begin to be really 
operative, 
IMPENDING Loans. 

It will not, I imagine, be long before the question 
of financing the enterprise will arise, and, having regard 
to the importance of the scheme as a whole, and the 
beneficial results which should accrue to industry, the 
stock should be a popular one. It should be clearly 
understood that the undertaking is in no sense a Govern- 
ment Department, and indeed I imagine that there will 
be no kind of Government guarantee, so that the ordinary 
stock will presumably not come sirictly within the 
‘ategory of Trustee Investments. Such, however, is 
the importance of the undertaking and the powers con- 
ferred upon the Central Electricity Board, that there 
will be little difficulty in borrowing on the finest possible 
terms. The total #hich the Board is authorized to 
borrow is £33,500,000, but doubtless the first flotations 
will be for comparatively small amounts, though investors 
in this type of stock are quick to realize that from the 
point of view of marketability it is a direct advantage 
that the total should grow to sufliciently large dimensions 
to provide a really free market. Whenever the issue 
makes its appearance it is one in which considerable 
interest will be taken, and not only because of its appeal 
to the investor, but because of its connexion with the 
scheme which promises to do much to lighten the cost 
of production in many industries in the country. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


ELECTION UNCERTAINTIES. 
Ir says much for the undercurrent of hopefulness and also 
perhaps for the sound technical condition of markets as a 
whole that, in spite of the proximity of the General Election, 
prices should continue to have been so well held. Dealings 
themselves have been restricted, which is not surprizing, 
for it is seldom that markets are confronted with three more 
important factors than those operating at the present moment, 
namely, General Election uncertainties, the final decision 
of the Reparations Conference, unannounced but pending, 
and a financial situation in the United States which must still 
be described as threatening in the sense that the low rate of 
the American Exchange menaces the gold reserves of Europe. 
In spite, however, of these factors making for restricted deal- 
ings, prices have been well held in most departments, and it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that given favourable devel- 
opments as regards these three main influences we should 
see a further rise in prices. Of the three factors mentioned, 
I am inclined to give first place to the last one, for while 
political developments often have a great effect on price 
movements for a time, the influence is usually of a more 
temporary character, but economic and monetary influences 
are of a more direct and enduring character. 
* * * * 


: ARMSTRONG’S POSITION. 

At first sight the Annual Report of Armstrong Whitworth 
& Co. is a discouraging document in the sense that it shows 
a net loss of £552,000 after meeting all expenses and interest 
charges on Debenture Stocks, &c. Moreover, this net loss 
for the year increased the total debit balance to £965,742. 
As a matter of facs, however this loss had already been 
provided for, being included in the total figure of over 
£14,000,000 which was written off under the scheme of 
reconstruction. The accounts are now in a_ transition 
stage, and the new consolidated balance sheet presents a 
really strong position. The total assets stand at £7,151,352, 
all the Debenture Stocks, except the 4 per cent. First Mortgage 
Stock having been eliminated by the transfer of certain 
assets to Holding Companies formed for the purpose. More- 
over, the Bank Loan of £3,000,000 no longer appears, the 
Bank having taken * B” ordinary shares in full satisfaction. 
The reorganized company, therefore, has a Debenture debt 
of only £1,036,000, while the balance sheet shows creditors 
and credit balances of £915,649. There are reserves of 
£237,000, while Cash stands at the very large figure of £884,320, 
and British Government and similar securities at £1,273,000. 
The directors are also able to report that orders on hand at 
April 30th last amounted to about £1,500,000, though it is 
added that under existing conditions, prices generally are 
unremunerative. Kfforts are being made to effect 
improvement in that respect. 

* x * * 
SAFEGUARDING CONTROL. 


On more than one occasion I have referred in these columns 
to the fact that certain companies controlled by British capital 


—— 


would be likely to take steps shortly to prevent the possibility 
of the concerns coming under foreign control. The movement 
owes its stimulus, of course, to the manner in which United 
States capitalists in recent years have secured contro! of many 
British undertakings, and, while opinion as to the desirabjlity 
of repelling this invasion is divided, there is very little diversit; 
of view that in the case of some of our more important under. 
takings precautionary measures should be taken to prevent 
the passing of control into foreign hands. Most of thp 
Argentine railways are, of course, controlled by Britis) 
capital, and at a meeting recently called of shareholders of 
the Buenos Ayres and Pacific the policy of the board in taking 
steps to prevent the possibility of control passing out of the 
hands of British or Argentine shareholders received ay 
emphatic endorsement from all who were present. The means 
taken simply comprise the passing of the necessary resolutions 
altering the Articles of Association with a view to precluding 
the possibility of any foreign shareholders other thay 
Argentine nationals obtaining control of the management, 
* * * * 
Sun Insurance REsvvts. 

Great steadiness in results has for some time been a feature 
of the annual reports of the Sun Insurance Olfice, and this js 
again displayed in the report for the past year. In the fire 
department the premium income for the year was £2,6 40,766 
while in the burglary and general account the * Additional” 
reserve was increased by £190,000 from profit and loss after 
making a transfer to profit and loss account of £52,735, the fund 
being raised from £585,922 to £832,242, including the unex. 
pired risks reserve. The marine fund yielded a profit for the 
year of £32,581, while £20,000 was transferred back to the fund 
from profit and loss. The total interest earnings for the 
year came to £243,332, while the cost of the dividend for the 
year, namely, 25s. per share, less tax, was £243,200, leaving 
the whole of the underwriting profits available to increay 
resources or to meet special charges in profit and loss. After 
allowing for the final dividend, the unappropriated balance 
in profit and loss was £620,741, the total fund being £6,415,17s, 
against £6,139,720 last year. 

* * * * 
Wuite Srar Capirat INCREASE. 

At the recent annual meeting of the White Star Line, 
Lord Kylsant presented a satisfactory report to the share- 
holders, and in general his account of progress and views 
concerning the future were of an encouraging character 
These are days when there is keen competition in th 
Atlantic traffic, but it is evident that the White Star Lir 
has more than held its own. Its vessels, and particular!) 
the * Majestic’ and * Olympic,’ have long been prime favourites 
with the travelling public. In the course of his speec 
Lord Kylsant made an interesting announcement that th 
company had ordered from Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, « 
fine new mail vessel to be named the * Oceanic. The origi! 
of the name appears to be due to the fact that, when t! 


‘ 















company’s transatlantic service was commenced fifty-eight 
years ago, the first important steamer was the * Oceanii 
The new vessel will inaugurate a new era in the propulsio! 
of large transatlantic passenger vessels, as it will be 
electrically driven. 
* + * * 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE. 

At the annual meeting of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
the chairman, Mr. Charles Barnett, gave some interesting 
figures showing the great progress achieved by the compan) 
during the past five years. During that period, the lite 
premiums in the Alliance fund increased from £275,000 to 
£1,373,000, a rise of 40 per cent. In the fire department 
there was a rise from £1,877,000 to £2,042,000, or 9 per cent. 
In the marine department, the income rose from £495,000 tv 
£555,000, while in the accident department —premiuts 
advanced from £602,000 to £1,054,600, or about 75 per cetl. 
The quinquennium in the life department gave a rate of bons 
of 42s. per cent. per annum, as compared with 3-4s., and the 
chairman emphasized the fact that this great increase hi 
not been made at the expense of safety. 

* * * * 





A CorrecTION. 

Last week, when referring to the excellent results for th 
past year of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, I mentioned that the year 1928 marked the 
eighteenth anniversary of the company’s entry into te 
United States. It should, of course, have been the cigitiel 
anniversary. : 

A. W. K. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


OF PARLIAMENT 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - .- 1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE 

carried forward - - 2,052,584 
DEPOSITS as at 28th February, 1929 32,068,385 





Governor: 
LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: 


Ricut Ho 


NOURABLE 





Sir RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Bart. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
; Sin ROBERT T. BOOTHBY, Tre MARQUIS OF 
K.B.E. LINLITHGOW, K.T. 


JOHN RAE 
HENRY E. RICHARDSON, W.S. 
le LORD HENRY SCOTT 

ALEXANDER WALLACE, 
WILLIAM WHITELAW. 


WILLIAM BRODIE, LLD. 
JAMES GOURLAY, B.Sc. 
HARRY AULDJO JAMIESON 
Tue LORD KINROSS, K.C. 


LL.D. 


GEORGE. J. SCOTT, Treasurer. A. J. ROSE, S 


Head Office - - MOUND, EDINBURGH 
_ GLASGOW OFFICE - ~- ST. VINCENT PLACE 
Manager: A. W. M. BEVERIDGE. 

SA Me nager : JAMES CRAIG. 

LONDON OFFICE - = BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 
Manager: J. W. JOHNSTON. 

Assistant Manager: D. DUNCAN. 
The Bank has 238 Branches & Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British and Foreign 

Busine SS Transacted. 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 





CAPITAL (fully paid) £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND (October, 
1928) £2,795,787 


DEPOSITS (October, 1928) £44,674,151 





OVER 
200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





The ramifications of the Bank throughout Great Britain 

and the entire World enable it to handle every descrip- 

tion of British, Colonial, and Foreign Banking business. 

Conditions for the opening of Accounts furnished on 
application. 





LONDON 
City - - - 
West End - 


OFFICES: 

3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 

49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH. 


Ge neral Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER K. WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 


227 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 




















THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established 1830. 


, SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £5,000,000 
/ PAID UP - - - - = &1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ~- -— - £1,500,000 


DEPOSITS - - - -  - £27,300,000 


} 

| Chairman: HIS GRACE. THE DUKE OF ATHOLL, K.T 
| NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manoger. 

HEAD OFFICES : 

| GLASGOW - - - St. Vincent Street 


(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 


EDINBURGH - - - George Street 


195 Branches threughout Scotland, 


LONDON OFFICE - . - 62 Cornhill, 


LONDON (‘WEST END BRANCH) :— 
1 Regent Street, S.W. 3. 


EC. 3. 


ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN Se ‘OTL AND AND LONDON. 


The bank the ion of all de-criptior of 

i FOREIGN XN D- COl CONT AL BI ‘STN tf SS, and maintains direct 

} relations with Banking Agents in the principal plac abroad. I 

| is therefore able to pu t the disposal of its Clients the widest 
| possible facilities for the conduct of their Overseas Busine 

Letters of Credit on all places at home and abroad. Cabl 

I lector Ss! Disbursements Credits, Com 


Remittances, Freight Coll 





mercial Credit a . Bills of Exchange and Shippin 
| Deeuments collected or nes ted subject to approval. 
} Small Deposit Accounts bearing interest. Sums of 
upwards received, VPasshool nd Home Safes issued, 


| THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 
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OF 
SCOTLAND LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Subscribed Capital £5,500,000 
Paid up £1,750,900 
Reserve Fund ... £2,000,000 
Deposits (31st October, 1928) £33,834,405 





Head Office: 
14 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


ALEX. ROBB MAGNUS IRVINE, 


London City Office: 
62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 


Manager ANDREW W. RUSSELTI 
JOHN M. ERSKID 
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IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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Mana JAMES ©, DAVIDSON, 
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BOOKS WANTED “| 


SHAW. AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST, 1887. 
BARRIE. BETTER DEAD, 1888. 
BARRIE. AULD LICHT IDYLLS, 1888. 
BARRIE. MY LADY NICOTINE, 1890. 
TOMLINSON. SEA AND JUNGLE, 1912. 
GALSWORTHY. ISLAND PHARISEES, 1904. 
BENNETT. OLD WIVES’ TALES, 1908. 
BUTLER. THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, 1903. 
MAUGHAN. OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 1915. 
KIPLING. LIGHT THAT FAILED, 1891. 
First editions of the above books and any other first editions 
by these authors. Also first editions of other modern writers. 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 
RAPHAEL KING, 


Telephone Number: Museum 7823. 





W.C.1. 4 








WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Saves, E.C.3; 56 pean Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


FUNDS £20,700, 000 


















































THE LETTERS 
OF PETER PLYMLEY 


AND SELECTED WORKS by SYDNEY 
SMITH 


“ This irresistible torrent of wit and fun,’ as 
the Times Literary Supplement describes it, has 
just been issued in a new edition (the first for 
over fifty years), with an Introduction by G. C. 
Heseltine, at 6s. net. ‘“ Their style is lively 
and direct ; they are full of generous indignation ; 
they are beautifully argued and cut through 
much popular stupidity with extreme skill.” 
—Spectator. Both the Daily News and the 
New Statesman recommend this old satirical 
masterpiece as an antidote to General Election 


fevers. 
A CENTURY OF 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


by HERBERT LESLIE STEWART 
A clear and well-arranged historical survey of 
one of the greatest forces in the religious life 
of to-day, with an impartial consideration of 
its aims and future development. An unbiased 
book on a_ highly controversial subject. 
10s. 6d. net. 


CAR AND COUNTRY 
WEEK SIGNPOSTS by JOHN PRIOLEAU 
J. C. Squire, in the Observer, calls this “ the 
book of a poet going at sixty miles an hour” 
the Sunday Times, more prosaically, “ the indis- 
pensable companion of the motorist.” It con- 
tains many illustrations and over fifty maps, 
and the price is only §s. net. 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE GARDEN OF EUROPE. 





It has been truly said that no other country offers 
so much wonderful beauty and variety of landscape 
as Switzerland, within a comparatively small area, 
and easily accessible from England. 


The flora of Switzerland is as varied as the 
scenery. Already in Spring the lower mountain 
slopes are enamelled with flowers of the brightest 
hues, and as the season advances the perfumed 
invasion gradually reaches the higher altitudes. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the fields and 
pastures of Switzerland when they are carpeted 
with Gentians, Primulas, Anemones, Soldanellas, 
Campanulas, Pansies, and other flowers. 


The SPRING and AUTUMN may be spent 
by the sunny shores of lovely lakes, sheltered from 
the cold winds; the SUMMER amid the snow-clad 
mountains with their silent glaciers and rushing 
torrents, away from the noise and heat of the plains. 


THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
Carlton House, 11b Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


will be pleased to assist you in planning a visit to Switzerland, 





and supply all information you may desire. 
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i MACMILLAN & CO., 


An invaluable ehe rence book for bankers, business men, 
and all concerned with International Finance and Affairs. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 1929 


EDITED BY 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With Maps. 20s. net. 


The Economist: “It is indispensable to all 
students of public or international affairs. No 
intelligent household or office should be without it.” 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in the men engaged in it; Briti-h in its material; Br tish ix 
wh ni! e it serves 


THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 

British above al! in its spirit 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
onorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


5/- TO-DAY. 


Secretary. 





GEORCE F. SHEE, M.A, 
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Scottish Travel 
How to Enjoy a Scottish Motoring Holiday 


No one could have had greater reason for liking Seotland 
than Walter Hagen, the American golfer, who at Muirfie!d 
recently secured the Open Golf Championship for the fourth 
time. Yet Hagen is alleged to have passed a remark which 
shows him not to be really appreciative of the country’s 
attractions. He is stated to have said that he considered 
Scotland a gloomy place on Sunday. Unfortunately. I have 
known many people to think as Walter Hagen has thought. 
I could go further wend say that I have known people go to 
Scotland for their holidays whose temperament should never 
allow them to stray from Blackpool or Brighton. Before I 
attempt to offer suggestions for a Scottish holiday. let me 
emphasize .then, that the paramount object of such a holiday 
must be to see and to study one of the most beautiful countries 
on earth. There is only one other important reason for going 
to Seotland—-and that is for the purpose of sport: fishing, 
shooting. golf. A devotee of either of these pastimes knows 
beforehand that he is not going to find Scotland ** gloomy” 
owing to the strict observance of the Sabbath. , 
* + * * 

My concern is, however, not with the sportsman who fishes 
in the spring. golfs in the summer, or shoots in the autumn. 
It is solely with the general public which claims a right to a 
short annual rest from business worries and which aims at an 
entire change from ordinary surroundings. If you have never 
visited Scotland before, it will undoubtedly provide you with 
that change: for there is no holiday in Britain comparable 
with one in Scotland if peace and restfulness are what is 
sought. 


* + * * 


As Scotland is so primarily a motorist’s country. let us 
consider the car-owner first of all. Before making for the 
Highlands the motorist will pass through either Glasgow or 
Edinburgh. ‘The journey from the south will have occupied 
best part of two days. The return would occupy a similar 
pericd. If the holiday is of less than a month's duration it 
would be advisable to despatch the car by boat from London 
and collect it at Dundee and to return it by the same method. 
Both time and energy will be saved. 

* * * * 

Which wey should one go from Dundee ? Along the coast 
towards Aberdeen ¢ North to Braemar? I should first of all 
recommend a stay in the Central Highlands, a part of Scotland 
which combines almost every form of Scottish scenery in a 
compact area. The centre could be either Perth (the Fair 
City of the Tay), Dunkeld, Criefi, Pitlochry or, of course. 
Gleneagles. One must include in this first tour the valleys of 
three of Scotland's most beautiful rivers: the Earn, the Tay 
and the Tummel: Lochs Earn, Tay and Rannoch: — the 
Trossachs, the pasture lands of southern Perthshire, and the 
severe and lonely Rannoch Moor. Only a conscientious e <plo- 
ration of all these will enable a motorist to say that he has 
had an opportunity of appreciating Scotland's varied scenery. 
The towns of central Scotland are so rich in history that 
much of the visitor's time—if not, indeed, all of it—could be 
spent investigating scenes of past desperate encounters and 
places where other historic incidents occurred. For instance, 
there is Stirling, the favourite residence of many Scottish 
kings ; the field of Bannockburn close by : the Pass of Killie- 
crankie beyond Pitlochry : the old Cathedral City of Dun- 
blane ; the Rob Roy country around Aberfoyle : the burial 
place of Fingal at Killin, to name only a few. 

* * * * 

My own restlessness to go as far north as possible during 
my holiday will, I imagine, be comnion to most of us. At 
most times of the year Scotland is so, inaccessible to anyone 
but Scotsmen that the traveller feels it incumbent upon him 
to see as much as possible in the time at hand. For this 
reason it is best to adhere to several centres in turn, and to 
cover as wide a distance as possible in daily tours from these 
points. 

* * * * 

The next centre I would take is Inverness. It is delightfully 
situated on both banks of the River Ness and is within close 
distance of a very beautiful loch. True, it is a main town, but 
a quiet town, nevertheless. Places within a day's car run are 
Ullapool! on Loch Broom; Dunrobin Castle, the Duke of 
Sutherland’s home, near Golspie; a circular tour of Loch 
Ness ; a visit to Speyside, and (most glorious of all) lovely 
Glen Affric. On the Ullapool route one passes the Highland 
Spa, Strathpeffer ; Loch Garve in fine woodland surroundings ; 
and Ben Wyvis, one of the highest mountains in the North, 
before half the distance is covered. Unfortunately, the return 
has to be made the same way, but the quality of the country- 
side scenery makes it worth while. One keeps to the right of 
Strathpeffer on the way to Dunrobin, making along Cro- 
marty Firth to Invergordon and Tain and thence across 





Bonar Bridge to Golspie. Dornoch. lying just off this road, is 
worth a visit. Coming back. one can cross to Lairg before 
touching Bonar Bridge and have a peep at Loch Shin, and then 
leave the main road bevond Kincardine and cross the moun 
tain slopes to Alness, This tour gives one a good idea of the 
whole of the country round Caithness and Sutherland without 
the experience of trving roads such as exist further north. 
Speyside lies on the Carrbridge road, and a return by way of 
the golfing resort Nairn is a simple matter. For Glen 
Affric one can go either along the River Beauly and Strath 
Glass or along Loch Ness to Drumnadrochit : here turn right 
for Cannich. Both routes to the Glen are exceptionally pretty. 
One is not permitted to venture farther than hal - vay along 
the lochside, although the road over the Alfric Bridge appears 
to continue for some way. Still. even this distance is sufficient 
for one day's tour, and one can make many incursions into 
densely wooded country on foot and to the summit of hills fo: 
extensive views over several counties. Deer abound in the 

district, but are rarely seen near the rin road. 
“* * 

The direct route to Inverness is by the Perth-Inverncs- 
road (which is once again in full use), and an excellent high- 
way it makes since its reconstruction. But I should recom- 
mend the Aberdeen route in preference even if one does not 
propose to spend part of one’s holiday in Aberdeenshire. The 
beginning of this road is at Blairgowr'e,and from here a gentle 
climb is made to the Spittal of Glenshee. The village is at the 
foot of the Cairnwell Mountain, the road rising with it over 
the Devil's Elbow to a point higher then any other road in th 
British Isles. The descent to Braemar is in easy stages. Ni 
more popular run in all Scotland exists than the North Deesid 
road, which follows the course of the river for nearly sixty 
miles to Aberdeen. It passes the Roval Castle at Balmoral. 
Ballater (the capital of Deeside) and the noted fishing villages 
of Aboyvne and Banchory. A night's stay in Aberdeen would 
be almost obligatory, as the continuation of the route to 
Inverness covers fully one hundred miles. 

cae ok < * 

My third and last centre is Oban. It is the most 
accessible place in the West of Scotland, though it is likely to 
be crowded in the height of summer. As an alternative, 
Inveraray is to be remembered. From Oban one can cross 
Connel Ferry Bridge for the coast road to Ballachulish, and 
mike a circular tour by way of notorious Glencoe. It is a 
sore point with Scottish motorists that the Glencoe road 
hetween Ballachulish and Tyndrum should have been so per: 
sistently neglected by the authorities. as it opens up the 
shortest route to the Western Highlands from Glasgow 
During the winter months fallen stones from the hillsides and 
snow make the track dangerous. It can. however. tra 
versed with care during the summer. On the way homewards 
one passes Dalmallv, the head of Loch Awe, the Pass of 
Brander, Ben Cruachan, Taynuilt (where the first monument 
to Nelson was erected), and then Connel Ferry. The road to 
the south of Oban has undergone considerable reconstruction 
in recent vears. and a pleasant tour can now be had along it as 
far as Lochgilphead, where it ceases. Numerous picturesque 
coastal inlets are crossed cr route. It is due to the varied 
lakeland and island scenery which it overlooks that it has 
often been termed the prettiest coastal road in Scotland 
From Lochgilphead the circuit can he completed along the 
bank of Loch Fyne to Inveraray. crossing then to Cladich oy 
Loch Awe. compassing the head of the loch to Taynuilt, and s 
to Oban. Apart from the several tours to be enjoyed from 
Oban as a centre, there is another point in its favour in that 
it is the terminus for the steamers crossing to the Western 
Isles. where many a refreshing day (or days) may be spent. 
I have omitted mention of the extremely popular * Thre« 
Lochs * tour to be had from Glasgow, simply owing to the 
free use made of it by local residents. But if time perniits it is 
worth returning from Oban through Inveraray and making the 
descent of Rest-and-Be-Thankful, the mountain lying between 
the head of Loch Fyne and Arrochar. Its name is derived 
from an inscription marked on a stone at its summit by the 
soldiery who repaired it in the eighteenth century, when it 
was primarily a military thoroughfare. The view obtained o/ 
the valley one leaves behind is unforgettable. " 

C. H. 
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Scottish Travel Notes 


Tne visitor to Scotland by train is by no means Ieft un 
catered for. He has the benefit. not enjoved by the motorist, 
of a very fast means of transport to his initial destination and, 
further, of a most complete service of safe motor coaches t 
take him to any and every part of the Highlands—and Low- 
lands. If a motor coach tour is anticipated, it is as well t 
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send to some of the many coach service companies for their 
illustrated booklets before planning a holiday. In keeping 
with the Scottish tradition of thoroughness, the brochures 
published by most of these companies are not only guide 
books, giving maps, tabulated tours of varving duration and 
inclusive charges, but pocket history books into the bargain. 
I refer in particular to those printed by Link Lines Ltd.. w vhich 
company covers the county of Argyll and the Land of Lorne, 
Alexander's Royal Blue Coach tours to every corner of Scotland 
and similar companies. 
* * * * 

The interests of the non-motorist are studied, too, by 
shipping companies which run cruises to certain parts of 
Scotland. The “ Round Britain” tours planned by the 
R.M.S.P., which proved a conspicuous success last year, will 
go on throughout the season from June 14th. This is the date 
of the first cruise, but this, however, is confined to Irish re- 
sorts. The remaining three cruises include Scotland and 
begin’ respectively on July 13th, —— 17th and August 51st. 
= he ports of call are as follows : Leith, Aberdeen, Invergordon, 

Scapa Flow, Marwick Head, Sper gre Lochs Inver, Broom, 
Ewe and Torridon, Skye. Loch Linnhe, Oban, Ardrishaig. 
Inveraray, Greenock, Belfast Lough, Kingstown, Queens- 
town, Tilbury. glance at a map will show how compre- 
hensive is this tour as far as Scotland is concerned. The 
duration of the cruises is twelve to sixteen days and the cost 
from 19 guineas. 

» * * * 

Coast Lines. Ltd.. of Liverpool, also run cruises by steam 

yacht to the fjords of Scotland. There are twelve in number, 
und each tour includes some variation from the previous one, 

cither as to ports of call or its duration. <A six-day cruise 
can be had for as little as seven guineas, while one of twelve 
days costs from fifteen guineas. The object of this service 
is the exploration of the glorious lochs and bays of the Western 
Isles. No part of the East Coast is included. C.N. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. W. F. Broadbent, 35 
Seymour Street. Portman Square, W. 1, for the following :— 
Questions on Legal ‘Topics 

1. Who is the present Lord Chancellor ? 

2. Who is said to have been the first K.C. ? 

3. Of how many persons is a Jury composed : 
Court % (6) In a County Court ? 

4. What do you understand by the term * King’s Proctor” ? 

5. Who is the present Director of Public Prosecutions ? 

6. What are © Fish Royal” ? 

7. When were the present Law Courts opened ? 

8. What is the Old Bailey % 

9. In what year and by what Acts was the present Court of 
Appeal constituted 7% 

10. What was the Marshalsea Prison ? When was it abolished ? 

11. Who held * The Bloody Assizes* ? 

12. By whom was the Whalley Range murder comunitted ? 

13. What is the highest Court of Appeal for the Colonies ? 

Answers will be found on page 834. 


(a) In the High 











SPIEZ (Switzerland). _ PARK HOTEL. 


Most saitoaiien in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
i with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 
running water from 12 irs. 
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H. J. Arnet, Proprietor. | 








COMPANY MEETING. 





VERELLEN 


AGREEMENT WITH BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO CO. 








Tue third ordinary general meeting of Verellen, Ltd., was held 
on the 17th inst. at Winchester Hois:, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., Mr. Reginald Mortimer, J.P. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: The great and act tal drop in the profits occurred 
through the rise in wages universal throughout Belgium and the 
reckless cutting of prices due to a clash between two large interests, 
as a result of which, inasmuch as we were not able to increase ow 
sale prices, the whole burden of the new wages sheet had to be 
borne by us. 

As stated by Theo Verellen at the last annual meeting, we 
were about to purchase the business of M. Van de Cruzen. Woe 
have completed that purchase. We have bought a factory in 
Cologne following up our policy of extending our trade when 
practicable. We have built a new cigarette factory in the Marche 
Ste. Jacques, Antwerp, and we have built a new cigar factory at 
St. Nicolas. I venture to claim that that is not a bad record of 
progress in one year. 


AN ImportMNt Con TRACT. 


We have concluded in the last few weeks an agreement with the 
British-American Tobacco Company. That agreement for a tern 
of years gives Verellen, Ltd., a rental per annum per shop owned 
which will come to a very substantial amount, and in consideration 
we give them in each shop a defined window-space in which to 
display their goods—cigars are exempted—and also the British- 
American Tobacco Company give us a most generous percentag 
on all goods sold through your company. This, Lam very confident, 
will have a far wider effect on the general conditions than may 
appear on first consideration. 

There has been an increase of 12 per cent. in the output of cigar 
and cigarettes in the period under review, as against the period 
dealt with in the last balance sheet. 

The export business of the company has steadily increased, anc 
we have renewed on most favourable terms two important contracts 
with foreign monopolies in the East. 

Our goods are greatly appreciated and our output of cigars la 
increased for the first three months of 1929 by 30 per cent. com- 
pared with the same period last vear, though the rate of wages i 
20 per cent. higher than in 1927, amounting in our case in a year 
to 1,500,000 franes, which equals about £9,000. The wooden 
boxes and packings have increased in cost to us by 40 per cent 
and in tobacco leaf all along the price has shown an increase, but 
our estimated profit before charging depreciation and London 
expenses is £7.500 for the first three months of the vear 1929. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








Make this into 


RICH MANURE 


| Piaget MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves, 
etc., should never be wasted. As 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 
it into a heap, treating each fresh 


addition of rubbish with 


ADCO 





1 evwt. fr 

2 te 3 ti ns of MAN! RE, 

according to the clas of 
rubbish used 

In_a few months you will have a plentiful supply of ric 4 ie goose er 


ADCO ACCELERATOR ","5" 23°30, fren ce 
STANDARD ADCO ‘5 3 gtrruphih ghey aoa 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash with order. St 


ked by 
all leading Seedsmen, etc. ADCO LTD., 55 Harpenden, HERTS. 














SAVE : EARN 5% FREE OF TAX 


[ATE REST IS PAID half-yearly—January lst and July Ist—by _ a 
133 iety to Investors who take up its Szares. Accounts way be opened 
with any sum irom 1/- to within £5, 000. 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITITDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
| depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred, 
FULLY SECURED 
TiIE ASSETS oF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
exceed fees 
HUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 
| 
| 
| 
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WESTBOURNE PARK 
Bui_DiInG SOciETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Trustees: Rev S&S W. HuGnes. p.p., and Ernest W. Bearp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge 
Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 








or Lioyds Banka. 
Cc. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.8., F.L.A.A., Manager, | 

















A STARTLING NEW BOOK. 


PRACTICAL REVOLUTION. 


By EDMUND AGER. 
264 pages. Cr. Bvo. Cloth. 5/- net. 


In this thought-compelling book the author reviews the economic 





and social ills from which we are suffering and puts forward a * 
| means whercby they can be rectified. A well-known Critic has said 
of this manuscript: | 
‘Whilst not all may agree with the author's 


criticisms or his remedies, there can be no doubt 

that the book represents a commendable conscien 

tious endeavour to diagnose the complaint with a 

view to applying a cure.” 
The hook embraces National and Local Taxation Special Servic - 
Trade Unionism —Cost of Living and External Affairs and is a 
work which should be read by every intelligent citizen and loyal 
I}ritons, , 

From all booksellers or direct from Publishers. 


LUTTERWORTH’s, LTD., 
Dept. 182, 1323 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


1 ~ - » , . 
| Complete Catalogue sent on request 
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